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of interpofing, in fome particular cafes 
and circumi{tances, between the default 
of a moral agent and its confequences or 
punithment, It is in this way, that 
(according to the light of nature) we 
may form fome idea of divine mercy. 

No one will imagine any thing more 
to be meant here, than, that he may in- 
terpafe; for it is not pretended that it 
follavs from any premiffes contained in 


| the foregoing parts of this effay, that he 


certanly will, readily own my inabi- 
lity to prove, by any fufficient reafon 
drawn from natural light, that he will 
actualy fufpend the courfe of nature in 
the lealt degree, for the fake of any in- 
tellipent {pecies in the creation; or, put- 
ting the cafe that this were to be done 
for any, to afcertain which among them 
would be fo eminently diftinguifhed. The 
of nature give no intimation 
fulhcient to lead us to the difcovery of 
thofe inflances in which the author of 
nature may have thought fit to exert the 
hberty of interpofing he has referved to 
hinflf, Where therefore we have no- 
thing bot nature to teach us, and have 
good reafon to conclude an interpo- 
Lion in any particular inftance, there 
the mott natural courfe of things is molt 
lacy to happen, and what we ought al- 
Ways to lay our account with: and what 
the moft natural conftitution with refpect 
‘o moral beings is, may be evident from 
the foregoing explications ; as confifting, 
nimely, in that eftablifhment of con- 


neions, by which the orderly conduct 


alcétions and aétions, in concert with 


the harmony of the univerfe, leads to ul- 
tute good, and the contrary to ultimate 
il. Nor can we reafonably afcertain our- 
ives of an interruption of the eftablifh- 
e! connexion of confequences, implying 


Mercy or pardon, except we have proof 


of it by famples and experiments, fuch 
“Smey manifelt a power competent only 
to him who at firlt defigned and fettled 
that eftablifhment 

After all the difcoveries we can attain 
of the nature and perfections of the di- 
Vine being, we muft confefs our inabili- 
ty to underitand them clearly, or com- 

* Philofoph. inguiry concerning the connexion 


the dottrines and miracles of Jelus Chiitt, 


An effay on virtue and harmony, 
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prehend them fully. An infinite mind is 
fuch an object as mutt unmeafurably 
tranfcend all conceptions but jts own. 

As far are we, in our prefent ttate, 
from having any juft pretenfions tho- 
roughly to underltand the operations of 
the Almighty. What man is able to pes 
netrate the depths of creation, or the 
hidden condu& of providence ? accuratee 
ly to diftribute the infinitely varied forms 
of being cach into its dilting tribe, to 
diftinguith their feveral properties, of 
perceive their mutual relations and de 
pendencies ? Much lIefs can any human 
underitanding be found fo comprehena 
five, as to take in this mighty univerfe 
itfelf, tho’ only as it {lands at any fingle 

eriod, in one commanding view; and 
lets ftill, to trace from firft to laft the 
myfterious detail of operations in the go- 
vernment of God. Whatcan we expect 
from the light of reafon, the pride and 
boatt of our nature, imperfect as it is ag 
the belt, and obfcured by the dull cares 
of this narrow fcene, but that, like a 
feeble and fickly taper, it give us a faint 
and partial glimpfe of the furface of 
things? It muit not however be omitted, 
that in proportion as it is carefully em- 
ployed in obferving the works of nature, 
the more vigorous it becomes, the abfcus 
rity that hangs upon it gradually paffes 
off, its horizon opens wider, and, from 
the view of this magnificent world, it e+ 
ver finds new and clearer profpects ari- 
fing of the glorics of its majettick oris 
ginal. 

Which leads us to obferve, that how- 
ever we are obliged to confefs our inade- 
quate conceptions of the divine excellen- 
cies, the knowledge we acquire of them, 
fo far as it poes, may notwithttanding 
be held penuine, and fately depended up- 
on. The goodnefs, the power, and o- 
ther perfections of the Deity, that are any 
way analogous or fimilar to refpective fa- 
culties and charaéters in ourfelves, of 
which latter we may obtain pretty diftingt 
ideas by reflexion on our own minds, are 
what we can certainly affure ourfelves 
have real place in his nature, from the 
indications we behold of them in his 
works. 

Ja like manner, our incapacity of 

 ¢omprehending 
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comprehending fully the works of God, 
can by no means be thought to warrant 
any inference, that our notions of the 
generai Jaws and common phzaomena of 
Rature are wrong, or merely hypotheti- 
cal. May we not, for inftance, be al- 
Jowed to know, with fufficient certainty, 
that the parts of the human body contri- 
bute to the good of its whole compoli- 
tion, notwithanding we can fee but im- 
ewes the particular manner in which 

eral of them operate to that end? or 
that the motions of the pl.nets are fet- 
tied in fach a way as to be conducive to 
the good of our folar fyltem, tho’ we 
know not whether planetary motion is 
produced by the initrumentality of zthe- 
real matter, or otherwife ? So far as our 
obfervation goes, the parts of every other 
fyftem are found faithfully to confpire to 
its good. Now, if we confider the great 
variety of the {fpecimens of this kind we 
have accefs to know, and the obvious 
congruity and fimilitude obfervable a- 
mong all the parts of nature within our 
view, we thence derive evidence (not 
indeed demonttrative, for that would fup- 
pofe a comprehenfion of the whole, bur) 
abundantly fatisfying, that the cafe is the 
fame with the univerfe itfelf. As my not 
underftanding the office of the {pleen is 
rather an evidence of my ignorance of the 
ufe, than any proof of the ufeleinels of 
that organ; and as Ihave {till ground to 
conclude it to be fome how ferviceable, 
from obferving the beneficial tendency of 
the other parts; fo my incapacity of dif- 
cerning the conducivenefs of any fingle 
phenomenon in the courfe of nature to the 
general good, proves no more in reality 
than the narrownefs of my vi-ws, and 
my ignorance in that particular; tar lets 
can it be an evidence of a tendency to 
evil on the whole; which is fo arrant a 
fuppofition, that it can hardly find any 
plaufible pretence, or the leaft counte- 
nance from the ftrucure of the minuteft 
fyftem or animal. 

Since therefore we may reft affured of 
the pood tendency of ail the parts and 
operations of nature, and confequently 
of the beneficent and jut intentions of 
the fovereign principle of defign, to whom 


the worlds belong, pasticularty in his cftas 


An effay on virtue and harmony. 


Vol. xii, 


blifhing fuch 4 moral plan, as renders the 
enjoyment of true happinefs a neceifiry 
confequence of obferving the rules of mo- 
ral virtue, and as at the fame time makes 
the obfervance of thofe rules an indif. 
penfable condition of true happinefs ; it | 
follows, that not only the laws of order, 
harmony, and virtue, are eltablithed by 
the Deity; but that there is actually ex- 
ercifed at prefent a diving moral govers- 
ment, difpenting, according to that order, 
rewards to the good, and punifhments to 
the vitious ; which are to be under{iood | 
as the natural fanétions of the laws of | 
fuch government. Thefe fanctions we 
may perceive uniformly taking place, and 
irrefiltibly prevailing, without refpect io 
any thing elfe, than the real merit or de- 
merit of perfons and their actions. 
fides, as the fubjects of this povernment 
are immortal in their nature, we may cons 
clude that itfelf will be eternal in dura- 
tion; and that it will ever be exerciled 
in 2 manner molt becoming the wifdom, 
goodnefs, power, and other perfections 
that appear in fuch glory throughout the 
creation, and are effentially inherent ia 
the fupreme mind. 
[To Le continued.] 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Amsther anfwer tothe moralqueftion. (114.] 
Mr Urpan, Sunderland, 

HE obligations arifing from nature 

and natural affection, feem to 
inthis cafe reciprocal and equipollent: 
the child is as flrongly attracted to the pa- 
rent, as the parent to the child.—— f 
But will not filial gratitude operate andde- | 
cide in favour of the parents ? Does not f 
the perfon, either mediately or immeciates 
ly, owe his prefernt power and abilitics {0 | 
relieve, to his parents? and are not they 
on that account beft intitled to relief ?— 
Does nat the sth commandment dec!art f 
more ftrongly in favour of the parents; 
than any other divine precept does in !° 
vour of the children? If a perion 
had an opportunity given him of deliver 
ing either his parent or his child, bot n° 
both, from certain death ; I dare fay the 
voice of nature and of mankind, wour 
applaud him that faved his parent, 2°. 
condemn him that fhould prefer bis 
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There is more of felfifhnefs in preferring 
the child, and to fave the parent feems 
to me to be much the more generous, no- 
ble, and exalted conduét.— ’Tis indeed, 
upon the whole, a melancholy alterna- 
tive; butif both parties continue impor- 
tunate, and neither will relinguifh their 
claims in favour of the other, I fay, Re- 
lieve the parent. —— J am, Ge. 


T.D. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Tintane me tennuit vivendt, nate, voluptas, 
Ut pro me hoftlt paterer fuccedere dextre [wor, 
genui? tuane bac genitor per vulnera /er- 
Norte tua vivens ? Virg, 

Mr URBAN, 

Findthatall *yourcorrefpondents who 

have given their fentiments on the cafe 
ot confcience [93.] agree, that the lile of 
the parent is tobe preferved. It is. very 
certain, that the relation between me and 
my child, is exactly equal to that which 
is between me and my parent; and there- 
fore relation cannot decide in favour of 
the one or the other. I mult then be 
determined by a different confideration. 
And Iknow of none more weighty than 
the following. If I preferve the life of 
my child, [ am inftrumental in giving 
life to all its defcendents, which may per- 
haps be very numerous ;_ but if I preferve 
the life of my parent, I preferve a fingle 
live only, and that a fhort one. I there- 
fore differ in opinion from 7. D. and fay, 
“ Relieve the child.” But 7. D. thinks 
the voice of Nature will applaud the per- 
fon who preferves the parent. If fo, 
Natore mult applaud a rule which fhe 
herfelf does not obferve. It is natural 
for old men to die before young ones. 
] will oppofe the command, Be fruitful, 
multsply, and ,replenifh the earth, to 
the sth commandment, infilted on by 


MARIA. 
Our correfpondent’s anfwer [1 1 4:] is fice in 
ferted by Mr Urban. 


FAME and TRUTH. 
of late thro’ Britain fped, 
-_ The& plaintive notes her trumpet Spread, 
Suratus let the world deplore ; 


The good Aurbtys is no more! 


Contrary anfwers to B. B.?s moral queftion. 
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Yet, ev’n in death, his gen’rous mind 
Plan’d for the weal of human kind. 
Yon rifing hofpital thall thow 
His worth from age to age below ; 
Above, the taint enrob’d with light, 
Half angel thines divinely bright.” 

A theme prefents, unlike the laft; 
Her trumpet founds a ditPrent blait: 
* Rejoice! the robber meets his doom ; 
He dics unwept, nor finds a tomb : 
Snatch’d trom the gibbet, warm with life, 
His body gluts the furgeon’s knife. 
His foul dettends with tiends to dwell ; 
Than his, no hotter place in hell! 
His name, to urn, turvives his duft. 
Remember Mi!o, and be jutt.” 


But Fume, at length, tauigu'd and hoarfe, 
From crouds and tumult bent her courfe. q 
In folitude the fought for rett; a 
And fhades receiv’d th’ unwonted gueft. 
Deep was the grove ; by human tread & 
Unmark’d; "twas here that Truth had fled, 
Twas here, for once, their fate to mect; 4 ; 
And thus the wond’ring ttrangers grect. a 
By turns they {poke --— a 

Fame.) Fair maid! your name > 

Trith.| My name is 


Fa.| And mine is Fame, 
Tr.} Shou’d Truth to Fame be thus unknown ? 
And Fame to Truth! 
Fu.) The fault’s your own, ~ 
Tr.) Mine fore the fault can never be, 
Since from the world you banifh’d me.—~-— * 
Fa.) Tbanith Treth! defamer! I? 
Has Trut) a tongue that dares to lic? 
Tr. On Virtue’s friends your flander thrown, 
Vice prais’d for merit not her own.——- ' 
Fu.) | fcorn the charge; what I declare, - 
With all her caution, Traut) might fwear,: 
Falfhood my trumpet never blew. 
Tr.} It prais’'d Auratus. 


Fa.) *Tis his due———~ 
For what? 
Fa.) "The fums he left behind. 


Tr.| Fxtortion wrung from half mankind .—+ 
Fa.) But then, that hofpital he rear’d 
Was purely —— 
Tr.) For a name rever'd. 
His lite, his heart, high heav’n defery'd, 
His clofe tnjujlice mark’d, and pride. 
His doom, tho’ worthipp’d round the ball, 
His doom is fix’d beyond recal! , 
Fa.) Yet Truth may own, nay own fhe mut, 
I prov’d to Milo’s memory jutt. 
‘That once he robb’d, I'll own to Fame, 
When urg'd by want, and ftung by fame, 
But heav’n, that faw the tempung hour, 
Saw. virtue yicld to ftronger pow’r. 
The nobler purpofc of his breaft 
Was over-rul’d, but not fuppreft. 
Repentance wept his guilt away, 


And heav'’a with pity heard him pray, 
3X 
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Long cre the fargeon’s knife began, From any wretch that walk'd this earth in pain, 
His foul was fife and that’s the man, When - rich bleflings on my head were pour'd, 
Caught from the gallows to the fkies.— Thou led’{t my heart (fince goodnefs comes from 


Pray! did you never trumpet lies? To feck out aa in her bafhful path, (thee) A 
Fame clapt her wing, and, mounting, fwore And to my utmoft every wound to heal. He 

If thofe were lies, the’d trampet more. My faith is firm; in this thy trying hand A 
Truth fought her cave, to vent her woe My hope breathes frefh. Some virtuous mind 

For cach wrong’d character below. thou'lt touch, 


But this reflexion calm’d her grief, (Tho’ few below thy glorious > wear, 
Time foon thall bring the wrong’d relief, To riot moft, or vanity, inflay’d), . 

Time fon thall bid my voice decide, Then guide him to my cell: my chains he’llb 
And Fu/tice mark whom Fame bely'd. And light to me, and to this babe, reftore. 


VERSES wrote by a Gentleman juft before CONVENTION th SrEconp, 


Hen W was pufh’d in the height 
going to prifon, on fecing bis child ajleep im 


He beg’d a convention fubmifs'ly of Spain. 

Oft babe! fweet image of a harmlefS mind ! Againtt th’houfes met was this palliative {ign’d, 
x) How calm that fleep which innocence i And the members approv’d—to the minifter's 
"The finiling check thou in thy flumber wear’tt, mind. 
1s Nature’s language for a gentle heart; So P——, who copies in all things hi. matter, 
It fays, All’s peace within.—It is thy right; To fet of his fpeech, and prevent a difalter, 
Tis the blefs'd priv’lege of thy tender age, "Tis faid, fach another odd thing has procur’d, 
To wake, or flecp, in peace ; to know no fears, And, if ’tis receiv’d, thinks himicit well {ecur'd. 
‘To dread no ill; to fmile on friend and foe. 


| But W: convention each Briton r- 
What moral leflon does thy flumber teach ? members, 
‘This preaching {trikes, and mendsa faulty heart. Jnftead of extinguifhi 


| me ing, ftirr’d the old embers : 
Come here, ye guilty ' for it {peaks to you; They kindl’d ; they baz’; and the flame was {0 
"Tells what you loft, and what you'll ne’er regain. ftrong, 

Where dwells the pow’r a wounded mind to heal? That a war thence proceeded nine tedious years 
Attend, ye mifers! all your wealth can’t bribe long. 
This flumber to your bed.  Unbrib’d it drops Oh, P 
‘The downy wing upon this infant-brow. 

Litten, ye heroes, Kings, or higher names, 

(If fuch there be}, can minds with cooleft thought 


‘To mucder frain’d, fuch peaceful hours tafte? Vet jin we hope till thy treaty be feen, 
Steep like that babe, and I'll unfheath my fword. i 


+e. From the fame Spavifb maxims, the fame Mr 
Cc ——_s catch that look of cordial peace, Keene? 


My ardent eye I'd fix to pluck it thence, 

And plant it in my breaft.—In vain thatthought. Reason and Humour. A tele. 

Heaven this blifs to finful man denies; 

virme’s crown ; and e’en an angel's wealth, -Addreffed to the humouri/ts of Great Britain, 

Si¢ep on, mild infant ; fleep, and never know 1S Grace was once of men the bet, 

What thy fond parent fecls; now feels for thee, Reason fole emprefs of his breait ; \ 

Tho’ thou feefit nothing. ~May kindheavengrant Nor was a fingle pafflion found 

‘Thou never wake again! How fiweet to pafS One {tep beyond its proper bound. 

From carth to heaven on foft a wing! [cheek. If Thought rebell’d, ’twas firft chaftis’d ; 

Thofe looks would fix a {mile on Death's pale If rebel ftill, "twas facrific'd. 

away ; releatlefS law compels : Once, for all virtues you cou’d name, 

Tl take thee too; thon in a cell cant fleep, His Grace was juitly dear to fame 

And play within the horrors of a jail. But ftrange! beyond expreffion ftrange! 

‘Thy tather fleepsno more. Whatthen? I'll watch How fudden, how entire a change ! 

‘Thy ficeping hours; and when thou fmil’{t, 1] He takes 2 whim to live with fpirit, 
finile, And thinks, in dumour there is merit. 

Smile c’en in mifery ; wipe my fireaming eye, By turns behold him groom and pecr, 

Then finile again. Will law forbid me ihis? Grave, gay, good-natur’d, and tbeere 

Thy mother tn her peaceful tomb is laid; Now with nine footmen, now with none! 

Silent her gricfx. whih fretted life aw ay. His hories mix'd, black, white, bay, dua! 

At fight ot thee her tender heart would Meed: And odder Mill, if that can be, 

Jt bled tor others woes; for thine ‘twould flream. Now drives with fix, and now with threel 

In happy time her foul to him is fled, At nine his feat was fold! at ten 

Whofe blood for theie who mercy lov'd, was fpilt. Rebought! at twelve ‘twas fold again! 

Thou know'lt, my God, by thy great pattern His fortune flies a thonfand ways; 
taught, His conttitytion faft decays. 

Jnever turn'd my eye, ‘nor my heart | 


mM! we pray thou for once may'it 
be right ; . 

For this fighting with Spain—we can get nothing 
by’t 
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The doétors to a man advife 
Milk, faails, and gentle exercife. 
He rides, but not his eafy pad, 
A itallion, mettl’d high, jutt mad. 
He's thrown; with bruife, and fright, half-dead, 
A fervant bears him home to bed. 

as the fuff’rer lay, 
Impatient for the rifing day, 
He curs‘d wild Hu Movr that long 
Had led him blind from right to wrong. 
The complaint reach’d REA SON’s car; 
Reason, tho’ not within, was near. 
Howe’er provok’d with ample caufe, 
From man the never quite withdraws, 
But, till by Death’s dread feythe we fall, 
Still waits within a moment’s call. 
“ Receive me yet again, fhe cry’d, 
} rom wrong to right Pll be your guide. 
dates while your Grace purfu'd, 
You: veart, vour life, was wife, was good: 
The fecrefS HuMouR banith hence, 
‘Luat {be to virtue, pleafure, fenfe. 
Aown take REASON to your breaft, 
And be again rever’d and bleft.” 
livswouw heard all, and, ftung with rage, 
Came torth with Reason to engage. 
A fpeedy fight commene’d, and lo! 
Humour receives a dreadful blow 
Fuilon the braia, — She loft her fight 
With Reason ina former fight. 
Freatic the ran: beware mankind! 
Now HumMour’s mad as well as blind! 

Rr ason’s rethron’d, bat doctors give 
Small hope: “ His Grace (they cry) may live! 
Yet great’s the doubt!” And let him die, 
Reason fhall fix him in the fky. 1G 


The occafiont? PROLOGUE. Spoken at Co- 
vent-Garden theatre. By Mr Barry. 


Wits vice, or folly, over-runs a ftate, 

'Y Weak politicians lay the blame on fate : 
When rulers ufcful fubjeéts ceafe to prize, 

nd damn for arts that caus’d themielves to rife ; 
When jealoufies and fears poflefS the throne, 
And kings allow no merit,—but their own ; 
Con it be ftrange, that men for flight prepare, 
to raifea colony elfewhere? [438.] 


cult om has prevail’d In ev'ry age, 

has deen fometimes praétis’d on the ftage; 

entre vous —thefe managers of merit, 

fearlefS arm,—and toke the field with /pirit, 


“ curh'd us monarchs with their haughty mien, 
And Hered * —have out -Hered-ed, —within. 

{ Pointing to the green room. 
©" they can torture tu enty thoufand ways! 
biak« bour cing Bajazet + retreat from Bays! ¢ 
ladies |} too, with ev'ry pow'r to charm, 

‘ bofe face, and fire, an anchorite might warm, 


Have felt the fury of a tyrant’s arm. 


Mr Q—n. Bah Q—n and B—ry. 
i Mr G———x. Mrs Cibber, Ge, 
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By felfifh arts expell’d our ancient feat, 
In fearch of candour,—.and in fearch of meat, : 
We, from your favour, hope for this retreat. 
If Shakejpear’s paflion, or if Fobnjon’s art, 
Can fire the fancy, or can warm the heart, 
That tafk be our’s. —Butif you damn their {cenes, 
And heroes mutt give way to harlequins, 
We too can have recourfe to mime’ and dance ; 
Nay, there, | think, we have the better chance. 
Aad, fhould the town grow weary of the mute, 
Why—we'll produce —a child * upon the flute. 
But, be the food as ’twill, *tis you that treat ; 
Long they have fealted,——permit us now to eaf. 
© A child, faid to be but four years of age, bad 
keen introduced on the flage of Drury-lane theatre, 
to play tune on that injtrunent. 


On the two occafional prologues, An EPTLOGU E. 
Spoken by Mrs Ciive; at Drury-lane. 
[Enters hajtily, as if /peaking to one whe 
would oppofe ber. 
le do’t! by heav’n I will! pray get you gone; 
What! all thefe janglings, and I not make one! 
Was ever woman offer’d fo much wrong! 
Thete creatures here would have me hold my 
tongue ! 
I’m {> provok’d —I hope you will excufe me : 
I mutt be heard,— and beg you won’t refufc me. 
While our mock heroes, not fo wife as rafh, 
With indignation hold the vengeful lath, 
And at cach other throw alternate 
Compos'd of litte wit,—and fome few fibs ; 
I Cotharine Clive come here attack ’em all, 
And aim alike at /ittle and at tall. 
But firit, ere with the butkin chiefs I brave it, 
A ftory is at hand, and you fhall have it. 
Once on a tune two boys were throwing dirt, 
A gentle youth was one, and one was fomewhat 
rt. 
Fach oe mafter with his tale retreated, 
Who gravily heard their parts ay 
How Tom was rude, and Jack, poor lad, ill 
treated. 
The matter paus’d, —to be unjuft was loth, 
Call’d for a rod, and fairly whipt them both. 
In the fame mafter’s place, lo! here I (tand, 
And for cach culprit bold the lath in hand. 
Firft, for our own,—-Oh ’tis a pretty youth! 
But out of fifty lics I'll fift fome truth. 
*Tis truc, he’s of a choleric difpofition, 
‘And fiery parts make up his compofition. 
How have | feen him rave when things mifcarry’d ! 
Indeed he’s grown much tamer fince he marry’d. 
If he fucceeds, what joys his fancy f{trike! 
And then he Gets —to which he’s no diflike. 
Faults he has many ;—but I know no crimes: 
Yes; he has one,--he contradicts fometimes ; 
And when he falls into his frantic fit, 
He biuflers it makes e’en ME fubmit. 
So much for him.— The other youth comes next, 
Who thews by what he fays, poor foul, he’s vent! 
He tells you tales how crucily THIS treats us, 
To make you think tbe lie monfter vs. 
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W T have whin'd in melancholy phraf, 
How bouncing Bajazet retreats trom Bays! 

I, who am woman ! would have ftood the fray ; 
At lea‘t, not fnivell’d thus, and run away ! 
Should anv manager lift arm at me, 

J have atyrant arm as well as he! -—— 

In faét, there has {ome little bouncing been, 

But who the bouncer was—inguire within. 

No matter who —1 now proclaim a peace, 

And hope henceforth hottilities wall ceate. 

No more thall cither rack his brains to teaze ye, 
Bur let the contett be —who moit thai pleale ye. 


On the run of Romeo and JuLier. 
E]l-—what to night ? fays angry Ned, 

As up fram bed he roufes: 

and fhakes his head, 

* Ah! pox on bah your houfes. 


I. H-—-it. 
© Vide Mercutio’s lat fpeech. 


The emulations of the two playhoufes 
have of late drawn the attention of the beau monde. 
‘To try their ftrength and merit, both theatres be- 
gan aching Romeo and ‘fuiret Sept.23.; (Mr Barry 
yn the character of Rowseo, and Mrs Cibber in chat 
of Juliet, at Covent-garden, in contraft to Mr 
Garrick and Miis Bellamy, who appeared in the 
fame characters at the other theatre); and conti- 
nyued it, Covent-garden theatre twelve mights, and 
that of Drury-lame thirtego, Mr Garrick being 
relolved not to deint firit; —tho’ it is affemed, 
that they both fer forme nights aéted to thin and 
madg-up houles, and lott, inftead of getting, as 
at the beginving. On the twelfth meght, Oct. 14. 
Mrs Clive {poke the epilogue inicited above ; 
which, by her manner, was very nvuch applaud- 
ed; and not lefy Mr H—ts’s epigram, feat the 
fame night to the Daily sddvertijer, the town be- 
quite tired. 


REMEMBRANGER, O23. 6, 


HE filing and wafhing our milled 
money bids fair to plunge the na- 


tion into as prcat dittceltics and diltreffes, 
as itunderwent from clipping our ham- 
mered money formerly. 

The peonle in Ireland have long com- 
plained of it; and the neglect of thofe 
complaints, together with the lofles which 
pave rife to them, had kindled a very 
danrerous fpirit. 

That it has been fiffered to fpread, is 
a matter of wonder, alfo how the bank- 
have ventured to publith an or- 
der concerning light guineas, wnhhout 
the participation of their luperiors, which 
moult immediately the whole cur- 
rency of the kingdom, and confequently 
every branch of publick and private bue 


(On light ouineas, Lunar eclipfe, &c. 


Vol. xii. 
finefs; nor is it eafy to determine on what 
principle a government-office, like that 
of the excife, fhould think them(ly- 
obliged to follow their example. [444.] 

‘Is it not obvious to the whole world, 
that, in admitting guineas to be current 
fix grains under weight, ora fhilling un- 
der value, they fo far authorife light mo- 
ney, and encourage adventurers of all 
forts, forcign and domeftick, to levy five 


per cent, on all the gold of the nation? 


Tam hambly of opinion, that nothing 
but aninftant proclamation, injoining all 
payments to be made by weight, and all 
deficiencies to be made up to the receiver, 
will put a flop to the wickeduefs practifed 
on one hand, and obviate the milchie!s 
to be apprehended on the other; and that 
nothing buat a recoinage, under fome 
new precaution, will reftore both the 
conyenience and fecurity of our circula- 
tion, 

And T am fo much the more induced 
to contend for the expediency of a {peedy 
recoinage, betanfe it feems to be the only 
practicable method of difcovering precile- 
ly what the quantity of our fpeci¢ is. 
Than which nothing is of more inport- 
ance, tho’ nothing, in all appearance, has 
been lefs thought of: for our land-wars, 
Ec. have annually colt us abundantly 
more than our trade in its molt flourith- 
ing condition.did ever praduce ; and tt 
a plan is already forming or formed for 
plunging us into the like prodigalities 3 
gain, the difference muft again be taken 
out of the national ftock ; in which calc, 
common fenfe requires we fhould firi 
know what that national ftock amounts 
to; what diminution it has undergone; 
and in what proportion of time ir will, of 
rather muft be wholly exhaufted. 


Loxnpon MAGAZINE. 


A calculation of the approaching ce 
tral lunar eclipfe, of Dec. 2. 175 


5 
the morning ; from Danthorne’s 


By Charles Moreton, Shoreditch, 
Find. 


Lendon. 


b. m. fc. |b. m. 
Beginning 4 43 31 44)4 is 
Beg tot.dark.s 41 29 41:5 13 
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Proceedings of the Porrticat Cxivus, continued from p. 419. 


The debate on the prefent frate of Dunkirk, 


continued. 


of M. Fabius Ambuflus, w/o 


next, 


Mr Prefident, 

HE Hon. Gentleman was pleafed 

to fay, he could not fee how it 

would be imprudent to reject a motion 
that had been imprudently made; to 
which I muft apply the old obfervation, 
That there are none {0 blind as thofe that 
will not fee: for it is certain, that we 
have now nothing to do with the que- 
ftion, Whether the motion was prudently 
made or no? We are only to confider, 
whether it be now moft prudent to agree 
to it, or to puta negative upon it. For 
my part, I muft think, that if there was 
any imprudence in making this motion, 
it confifted in the danger of having a ne- 
gttive put upon it. And if this was the 
only imprudence, the Hon. Gentleman 
cannot but fee, that it would be extreme- 
ly imprudent in us to rejeét the mo- 
tion: and I muft fubmit to Gentlemen, 
Which feems to be moft wicked, to prefs 
for the performance of an article in a 
treaty, that is of the utmoft confequence 
to this nation, or to furnifh our enemies 
With a pretence for not performing it at 
all? for if the French could not !aft fum- 
mer {pare the expence of demolifhing the 
port at Dunkirk, it was becaufe they ap- 
plied all the money they could poffibly 
Pare towards repairing and augmenting 
their marine; confequently they will 
have this pretence, and will certainly 
make ufe of it every fummer, until they 
have got their maripe in fuch a condition 


| °S to be fuperior to us at fea; and when 


they have done this, can we expect that 

Mey will ever demolifh the port of Dun- 

We or fhew the leaft regard to any in- 
‘nees we can make on that head ? 

"he Hon. Gentleman was pleafed to 
obferve, that the demolition of that port 
cin be undertaken only in fummer ; and 
that but one fummer has pafled fince the 
Conclufion of the treaty of peace. Sir, I 
molt infit apon it, the demolition 

Voi. 


may be carried on in winter as well as 
fummer. And if it were otherwife, I will 
fay, that to let one fummer pafs over 
without fo much as one ftone or one 
being removed, is a very great nep- 
ect in us, and a high contempt put up- 
on us by the French; becaule we mult 
have that article performed, before we 
can infift upon the performance of any 
other : for it would be the beight of im- 
prudence in us, to infiit upon the per- 
formance of any other, fo peremptorily 
as to endanger arupture, before we have 
feen the articles of former treaties, as 
well as the laft, relating to Dunkirk, pun- 
ually complied with ; and I believe the 
French will perform no article which 
they think worth their while to conteft, 
upon any other confideration but that of 
preventing an immediate rupture. 

As this, Sir, is my firm opinion, I 
fhould be under the greateft anxiety, had 
I the fame opinion of the fuperior power 
of France, that has been, I am fure un- 
wifely, I hope untruly, exprefled by the 
two Hon. Gentlemen who have {poke a- 
gainft this motion. ‘To talk of our be- 
ing the weaker party, and of our being 
unable to fupport a war againft the whole 
houfe of Bourbon, in fuch a numerous 
affembly, and when there are fo many 
{trangers in our galleries, is certainly 
much more, imprudent than it was to 
make this motion. As this is poft-night 
for France, I do not queflion but the 
Hon. Gentlemen will have the honour 
of having what they have faid upon this 
fubjeét, tranfmitted in feveral letters to 
both the courts of Verfailles and Madrid ; 
and I am fully convinced, that while we 
have at the helm of our affairs Gentle- 
men who have fuch a mean opinion of 
the power and courage of their country, 
we fhall never be able to obtain any pro- 
per conceffions from either of thofecourts. 

But, Sir, if both, or cither of thofe 
courts, fhould continue to delay doing 
us juflice, I hope his Majefty will be able 
to find minifters who have a better opi- 
nion of his power, or at lcaft not fo bigh 
an opinion of the power of his encmies. 
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And indeed I do not wonder, that thof 
Gentlemen who thought us no match for 
Spain, and therefore tamcly fubmitted 
for twenty years to all the infults and in- 
dignities put upon us by that nation, ra- 
ther than venture a rupture, fhould now 
think us avery unequal match for the 
whole houfe of Bourbon. We know 
what fort of men are tavght by expert- 
ence: but even the leifons of experience, 
J find, are thrown away upon them ; 0- 
therwife the late war mult have convin- 
ced them, that we are at fea an over- 
match for the whole houfe of Bourbon ; 
and if we wifely and fleadily purfue a true 
Britith {cheme of politicks, we fhall al- 
ways continue to be fo. But if we pur- 
fue what feems to be our prefent {theme ; 
if we be extremely frugal as to every ar- 
ticle that relates to our marine, and ex- 
travagantly lavith as to every other ar- 
ticle of publick expence, I make no 
doubt, but that France alone will in a 
few years become an overmatch for us at 
fea: and if ever that fhould happen, Bri- 
tain, inftcad of Flanders, wiil become 
the feat of war, bloodfhed, and defola- 
tion ; for, even in that cafe, I hope the 
of this kingdom would not 
uch a cowardly part, as tamely to give 
up either their liberty or independency. 
Bur furely, Sir, if we have any appre- 
henfion, or if we think there is a pofli- 
bility that the houfe of Bourbon may in 
a few years become an overmatch for us 
at fea, it is arcafon for our infifting per- 
emptorily upon an immediate execution 
of every article of the late treaty, and 
vpon their doing us jultice with refpedt to 
every other point in difpute between us : 
for if we fhould allow them to put us off 
with fham pretences, now when it is ccer- 
tain that they are not a match for us at 
fea, can we expeét better treatment, after 
they find themfelves in a condition to 
overpower us upon the ocean as well as 
at land? Therefore, if no juftice can be 
expecied but by a new war, the fooner 
we engage in it, the better. Confequent- 
ly, feppoling this motion was made with 
a defizn to procure us juttice or provoke 
a war, it was fo farfrom being a wicked, 
that it was 2 wife anda right motion. 
For if it fhould be agreed t9, and u new 


Of the prefent ftate of Dunkirk. 
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war fhould be the confequence, it could 
not be now faid that the parliament had 
precipitated us into a war, no more than 
it can be faid that the parliament precipi- 
tated us into the war with Spain, by 
what it did in the years 1738 and 1739. 
It was not the proceedings in parliament, 
Sir, that precipitated us into that war: 
but the truckling fubmifons of our ni- 
nilters for fo many years before, and the 
trath of treaties they had concluded, were 
fuch, that a war was become abfolutely 
neceffary before the parliament interpo- 
fed; and it was become neceffary for the 
parliament to interpofe, becaufe it was 
apparent, that our minifters were refol- 
ved to facrifice both our trade and navi- 
gation in the American feas, rather than 
gotowar. The parliament therefore did 
at that time nothing bet what was their 
duty. But I fhall readily grant, that they 
did not the whole of their duty ; for they 
fhould not have left the conduct of the 
war to thofe who had fhewn thenifelves 
fo very fearful of entering into it. And 
if ever the like fhould happen again, | 
hope the parliament will take care not to 
be guilty of the fame failure in their du- 
ty; for we know from experience, that 
a minifter generally behaves like a {tep- 
mother with refpect to thofe projccts 
which are none of his own. And this 
might perhaps appear to have been lately 
the if a {trict and impartial ingutry 
were to be made into the conduét of th 
late war, either with Spain, or upon the 
continent of Europe. 

It is really to me diverting, Sir, 10 


hear the Hon. Gentleman throwing ov | 
his detiances, and declaring his reacineis 
to concur in a motion for an inquiry inte | 
the late 
war; and yet at the fame time oppoling | 
every motion that may tend to giving 
Gentlemen the proper lights into 2njf 


the condvé and conclufion o 


part of that affair: for furely no Gentle 
man who inclines to have a tlriét and im 
partial inquiry made, either into the com 
duct of the war, or the conclufion of t 
peace, will move for our going into 10 


an inquiry, till we have all the prop’ § 


and neceffary lights upon our table. 4° 


- 
every motion for this purpofe has hae» 
negative put upon it, itis very 
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fay, that the late treaty of peace was fuch 
a ont as we were forced to accept of, by 
the difappointments and defeats we had 
met with in the profecution of the war, 
and by the danger our allies the Dutch 
were brought into. But if we had the 
proper lights before us, I believe it 
would be very eafy to thew, that all the 
difsppointments and defeats we met with, 
as well as the danger to which the Dutch 
were expofed, were all owing to our own 
mifconduct ; and that our conduct was in 
fome cafes fo glaringly ridiculous, that it 
is hardly poflible not to fufpect it of ha- 
ving been defigned. But as we can at 
prefent argue upon this fubje& only from 
printed news-papers and pamphlets, I 
thall not eccille the houfe with any fuch 
arguments ; tho’ I mult make fome obfer- 
vations upon the circumftances of affairs 
st the time the treaty was conclud d, in 
Order to fhew that we were not under an 
immediate necefity to accept of fuch dif- 
honourable terms of peace, 

To begin, Sir, with our own affairs 
here at home: IT fhall allow that our pu- 
biick credit had met with a very great 
hock. But how was that thock occafion- 
ed? Sir, it is well known, that it was oc- 
cifioned by fome people’s endeavouring 
to make a jobb for themfelves and their 
friends, fabfcription for annuities 
voted by parliament. When the vote 
Was pafled, it was expected that the fub- 
{cription would, de sar after the firit 
payment’s being made, bear an advanced 
price, and confequently would be a lu- 
crative jobb to every man that could raife 
money tor making the firft payment, and 
Ootain the favour of being allowed to be 
a fubferiber, For this reafon the cour- 


Bers refolved to keep it to themfelves ; 


2nd no man was allowed to fubfcribe un- 
Infs he was a courtier, or would make 
the whole firlt payment, and allbw fome 
©urtier to go fhares with him in the fub- 
tiption. ‘This difgufted all the moneyed 
Hen in the kingdom, as well as thofe 
tho were the apents of the moneyed men 
“road ; and they refolved to let ovr mi- 
nifters fee, that money could not be had 
Vithout keeping up a good correfpond- 
ence with thofe that had it. By this 
*icans the fub{cription foon fell to a great 
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difcount: and this affected all our other 
funds ; becaufe many were obliged to fell 
out of the old funds, to make good their 
payments upon this new fub{cription, 
and the real moneyed men refolved not 
to be purchafers, 1 fay, the real moneys 
ed men; by which I mean thofe who have 
a fum of moncy by them unemployed : 
for if aman hada million fettled in the 
publick funds, and no :eady money be- 
fides at command, he could not be deem- 
ed a moneyed man with regard to any 
new fubdfcription. 

It was this, Sir, that gave the fhock 
to our publick credit. But if the courtiers 
had been made to fuffer for their avarice, 
and fome other praper methods taken ta 
recover the contidence and the good-will 
of the moneyed men both abroad and at 
home, and to invite them to become fub- 
feribers, our publick credit might foon 
have been reftored, fo as to enable us to 
profecute the war with vigour both by 
fea and Jand. And the Dutch were not 
not in fuch imminent danger as fome 
Gentlemen would make us believe; for, 
befides the {trong city of Maeitricht, the 
French mutt have made themfelves ma- 
fiers of feveral other well-fortified towns, 
before they could have entered any of the 
Dutch provinces: and before they could 
have done this, the Raflians wouid have 


joined our army; which would have en- 


abled the Duke to pive them battle, with 
a probable view of fuccels ; efpecially as 
the French army would have been not 
only fatigued by the fiepes they had been, 
engaged in, but very much diminifhed, 
as they mult have left a {trong parrifon in 
every town they took, in order to keep 
the ccmmiunication open with their own 
country. 

When I confider the circumftances of 
the Dutch in the year 1672, 1 am fur- 
prifed, Sir, to hear any Gentleman pre 
tend, that, in the beginning of the ycac_ 
1743, they were in any danger of im- 
mediate ruin. In 1672, the lrench were 
in poffeffion of three of their provinces, 
and almoft at the pates of the city of 
Amfterdam ; and betides this, they were 
engaged in a m:off fierce and dangerous 
fea-war with this nation: yet they found 
means tg extricate themielves gut of alt’ 
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thefe difficulties ; and might have made 
France heartily repent the invafion fhe 
had made vpon them, if they had not 
been afraid, that, by conquering their e- 
nemics, they might at lalt conquer them- 
felves ; which induced them to make a 
feparate peace with France, very much a- 
pain{t the will of the Prince of Orange, 
who knew thatit proceeded not from their 
fear of France, but from their fear of too 
great an increafe of his power. 

It could not therefore be the immediate 
danger to which the Dutch were expofed, 
that made us apree to that treaty; nor 
could the French have compelled thery to 
enter into any alliance again{ft us. As 
little could it be the danger to which the 
King of Sardinia Was expofed ; as expe- 
ience had fhewn, how dithcult and ex- 
penfive it was for the French to carry on 
a war in Italy whillt we were mailers of 
the Mediterranean. And noone can pre- 
tend to fay, that either the Queen of 
Hungary or we were in danger of an at- 
tack upon any part of our dominions. 
How then, Sir, came this peace to be fo 
neceifary at that inftant of time ? For my 
own part, I can fee no caufe for this ne- 
ceflity, unlefs it was the danger many of 
Our courtiers were in of being ruined by 
the fhare they had in our new fubferi- 
ption, if the preliminarics had not deen 
at that time agreed on; and confequent- 
Jy I mult reckon, that Cape-Breton was 
frcrificed, and hoflages given for the fe- 
curity of our making that facrifice, to the 
prefervation of a fet of courticrs here at 
home: for it was not piven as a confi- 
deration for the reftitution of Flanders; 
becaufe, in confideration of that reftitu- 
tion, the Queen of Hengary gave up 
Parma, Placentia, and Guafialla; and 
Modena was furely a futhcient compenia- 
tion for Savoy, and the little county of 
Nice. 

Having now fhewn, Sir, the neceffity, 
and the only real neceMfity we were under 
for making peace at that inftant of time, 
Jet me examine what fort of neceflity the 
French were onder. For this purpole 1 
mull detire Gentlemen to recollea@ what 
was then well known all over Europe; 
that a famine had fpread itfelf all over the 


bingdom of France, and that molt of 
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their manufacturers both in filk, woollen, 
and linen, were thrown idle for want 
of the neceffary materials of which thote 
manufactures are compofed. And what 
made thofe misfortunes the heavier, was, 
that during the war they could not eafily 
find a remedy; becaufe in the prececd- 
ing year, by the diligence of fome of our 
fea-commanders, their marine were al- 
moft totally deftroyed, {0 that they had 
no convoy for their merchant-fhips; by 
which means they were in all parts of the 
world expoled to our privateers as well 
as men of war. Then as to their colo- 
nies in America, it is well known, that 
if the war had la{ted another year, and 
we had taken care to prevent their get- 
ting any confiderable quantity of provi- 
fions; like the people of Egypt to Pha- 
rach, they muit have fold themfelves to 
us for bread. 

After this, which every one knows to 
be a true defcription, I may appeal, Sir, 
to Gentlemen, whether France or this 
nation {tood moft in need of a peace? 
And as the Gentlemen who oppofe ths 
motion have in a manner confeiled, that 
their late treaty of peace can be jullitied 
only by the neceflity we were under; if 
France was in a greater and more im- 
mediate necefliry than we, they ftand 
{elf-condemmed without any inquiry. but 
they are not, it feems, fatisfied with ha- 
ving unneceffarily accepted of a very bad 
treaty of peace: for the few advantoges 
that were thereby ftipulated for us, 21° 
it feems, to be wholly, or in a gret 
meafure piven up; particularly the 
relating to Dunkirk, is, 1 find to % 


given up even by our minifters, as to & | 
very thing that was done towards rel | 


ring that port before the war; for (icy 
have told as, that it is not proper for v3 
at prefent to infilt upon having the ber 
bour made entirely ufelefs, even for fall 


trading-veilels. For God's fake, wost 


did we put fach an article into the let 
treaty for? The article fays, that Doo” 
kirk is to remain upon the footing 
ancient treaties ; and the Han. Gentle 
man told us, that by ancient treatics 3% 
meant all treaties precceding that at Aus 
la-Chapelle. If fo, then both the treaty ¢ 
Vureclt and the treaty of 4717, for 
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luhing of the port of Mardyke, are in- 
cluded ; and from thefe treaties it is evi- 
dent, that the entire deffrudtion of the 
portof Dunkirk was intended and agreed 
to by France; confequently this was a- 
gain ftipplated and agreed to by the trea- 
tyat Aix-la-Chapelle. But now, it feems, 
we mult not afk what they have fo often, 


Bond © lately promifed. Dunkirk is to 


revain a port for trading-veilels ; and 
that, without any limitation of burden ; 
fothat the French may make it fit for re- 
ceiving their Eail-India fhips ; and then, 
as foon as a war happens, we may be alf- 
fred it will be made a {tation for their 
men of war. 

Thus itis, Sir, and thus it has been 
before this time. The nation is flattered 
and amufed with a fine article in a treaty ; 
aud that article is foon after given up by 
our minifters: for the French, I have 
been told, were encouraged to put Dun- 
kirk in the condition it was in at the 
breaking out of the late war, by a letter 
from a certain Britih miniiter, who there- 
in faid, that we would be content with 
lefs than the total demolition of that port; 
and from what afterwards happened, it 
was plain, that he had good authority for 
fiying fo. But nothing can afford a 
ironger argument for agreeing to the mo- 
ton now before us, than fach a conduct 
in our minilters 3 becaufe it will fignify 
nothing for his Majetty to ftipulate ad- 
vantages to his people by treaty, if his 
minilters take upon them to give them up, 
either exprefsly or by connivance ; and 
the only way by which his Majefty can 


i 
Cicover whether they do fo or no, is by 


the parliament's making now and then an 
inquiry into their conduét as to foreign 
ailairs. Therefore I fhall always be for 
any motion that hag fuch a tendency ; 
ard however much our miniflers may be 
afiaid of France, I hope this bowfe will 


im >°vcr thew fo much fear of it, as to be 


ie 
Cehcient in our duty both to our fove- 
and our country. 


The fpeech of Pomponius Atticus, whe 
Spoke next, 
Mr Prefident, F 
AS I have for many years had the ho- 
A nour of a feat in this hovfe, not- 
Withiignding the impropriety of this mo- 


tion, notwithftanding the fatal confe- 
quences it would be attended with if a- 
greed to, I was no way durprifed at hears 
ing it made, It has always been a rule 
with thofe who place them{celves in op- 
pofition to an adminittration, tll they 
can obtain a fhare in it, to contrive and 
make popular motions, which they know 
the minilters cannot agree to; becaufe by 
fo doing they ferve a double purpole, 
They acquire to themfelves the name and 
character of patriots, and they throw a 
popular odium upon the miniilers for the 
time being ; which, they think, may at 
lait sender it neceilary for his Majeity te 
employ them, in order to make the po- 
pularity they have acquired, contribute ta 
the fupport of his government. 

This, Sir, was an artifice that in for 
mer times had often the effeét intended, 
But fuch Gentlemen fhould confider, that 
of late years it has been found, that, up- 
on their accefhon to the adminittration, 
they always left their popularity behind 
them, apd became themiclves the greatelt 
fharers in that odium which they had bes 
fore brought upon the minilers; theres 
fore, as his Majefly cannot now expect 
any advantage by employing fuch men, 
an improper affectation of popularity will 
not probably in time to come be a road 
to prelerment. For this reafon, I hope 
Gentlemen will for the fature be cautious 
of what motions they make in this houfe ; 
and refolve not to make any but fuch as 
they themfelves would agree to, were they 
then the fervants of the crown. Now, 
I muft appeal to thofe very Gentlemen 
who have appeared, or may appear, as 
advocates for this motion, whether they 
would think themfelves at liberty to agree 
to it, had they now the honour to be 
employed by his Majefly in the admini- 
{tration of his government ? 

But, Sir, I mult obferve, that in many 
cafes it may be right to make a motion, 
and yet it would be very wrong in this 
houfe to agree to it. The motion now 
before us I take to be one of this fort; 
and therefore I am perfucded the Noble 
Lord who made it, did not intend it 
fhould be apreed to. The motion may 
be of iervice to our minifters in their ne- 
gotiations with thofe of France in rela~ 
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tion to this affafr of Dunkirk; becaufe it 
furnifhes them with a reafon for being 
prefling, witho#t obliging them to be 
peremptory. They may, and I believe 
will, take occalion from this motion to 
prefs the fpecdy execution of that article 
of the late treaty; and this they may do, 
without running the «ilk of involving the 
nation ina war at an unfeafonable yun- 
cture. But fhould the motion be agreed 
to, and followed by fuch a refolution of 
this houle, as it probably would be, our 
miniliers would then be forced to be per- 
emptory in ther demand; and the con- 
fequence of this muft be an immediate 
compliance on the part of France, or an 
Immediate declaration of war on the part 
of England. And for this I neither think 
the conjuncture proper, nor the contelt 
by itfelt alone of iuch importance. 
When I fay, Sir, that I do not think 
the conteit by ttfelf elone of fuch import- 
ance as to be the caufe of a war between 
the two nations, I mean, the Jeaving 
Dunkirk in us prefent condition; for 
while it remains tn no better condition 
than it is at prefent, it can do us no great 
prejudice in time of war, and will be an 
advantage to us in time of peace; be- 
canfe it is the moft convenicht port for 
Flanders, where many of our manufa- 
@ures are confamed. I have faid, Sir, 
that the port of Dunkirk can never, in 
ks prefent fituation, be of any preat pre- 
jedice to us even in time of war; and I 
fav fo, becaufe it cannot be any certain 
setreat either for their men of war or pri- 
vateers, when porloed by our fhips. Even 
ia its molt pericct ttate, no fhip of any 
borden could get into the harbour at low 
water; but then they had formerly two 
piers which ftretched a lonp way into the 
fea, and at the ends of thofe picrs, as 
well as in other places, they had forts 
well provided with cannon, under which 
any of their fhips might take fhelter, and 
he in fatety, ill the tide mode for betting 
them roto the harbour. ‘Thole terre are 
pow no more, and therefore during jaft 
war their privatects did us fittl or no 
damage: for they were generally picked 
wp by our croizers, as they could not get 


jnto the harbour, or any other place of 


fafety, at bizh water, 


Of the prefent ftate of Dunkirk, 


Vol. xii, 


This, Sir, is neither known nor under- 


ftood by the generality without doors: f 


therefore the demolition of the port of 


Dunkirk {till continues to be a favourite f 


point among the people, and js conte. 
quently a fit topick for thofe to haranpue 
upon, Who aim at raifing a popular cla- 
mour again{t an adminiltration. But mi- 
nilters, if they are wife and refolute, 
will confider things as they really are, 
and not in the faife lights in which they 
appear to the vulgar and ignorant. 
Therefore they will not involve the na- 


tion in a dangerous war upon any trivial | 


dilpute, however important that difpute 
Niay appear in the eyes of the people: 
and as they mutt know both the {trength 
of this nation, and the {trength of other 
nations, better than thofe who have not 
an equal opportunity to make any jult 
remarks upon cither, I fhall always be 
for adhering ftri@ly to that part of ovr 
conilitution, which leaves every thing re- 
hating to peace or war entirely to the de- 
termination of our fovereign, and thole 


he may b. pleafed to confult upon the oc- 
cation, 

Gentlemen may ridicule what they have 
calicd our trafh of treaties as much as 
they pleafe; but they mutt admit, Sir, 
thot by that trath of treaties the peace of 
this nation was preferved for a great num- 
ber of years. And fome Gentlemen thovld 
conlider, that the whole of that tral 
fiowed from the treaty of Utrecht; and 
that if there was any thing bad in any of 
them, itought, in jultice, to be impoted 


to that infamous treaty, which left France | 
1, 

in poticfion of fo mach power, that 


continued to be, as fhe was before, = 
overmatch for any of her neighbours ; ! 
that there’never was fince that tmic 


t 


equal footing, without forming a new 
contederacy, which our breach of fith 
by our preliminaries to the treaty of b 
trecht made it impoffible fos us to accom 
phih; and every Gentlemen who 
the lealt knowledge of the pretent ch 
cumttances of Furope, admit, 
no fuch confederacy can now be form 

For this reafon, Sir, we fhoulé * 
void, as much as pollible, every thing 
that may lead towards an immicdiate t* 
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pture. And our agreeing to this motion 
would fo apparently have fuch a tenden- 
cy, that Iam perfuaded it would raife a 
general alarm in the city. They would 
all conclude, that a war mult be the im- 
mediate confequence. Upon this our pu- 
blick funds would all fink in. their price ; 
and in fuch circumftances, could we hope 


to carry that {cheme into execution, » 


which every Gentleman feems to be fo 
fond of ? J mean, that of reducing the 
rate of intereft payable to the publick cre- 
ditors; which I hope will be carried into 
execution, notwithitanding the oppofition 
it has met with : and as the nation will 
thereby receive a benefit far fuperior to 
any prejadice it can ever fullain from the 
port of Dunkirk, were I otherwiie incli- 
ned to agree to this motion, I fhould be 
againtt apreeing to it, at leaft until we 
have carried this {cheme into execution. 


The fpeech of C. Namifius, who /poke next. 
Mr Pre fident, 
Have heard many fevere things faid 
againit what the Hon. Gentleman was 
piealed to call the infamous treaty of U- 


trecht, but I never heard fo fevere a re- 


exion upon that treaty, as what he has 
now made, Totellus, that all the trea- 
pics we have fince made, flowed from 
that treaty, is, in my opinion, the keen- 
ct fatyr that ever was, or ever can be 
nade upon it. As I was no way con- 
‘rned in making or approving of that 
Rreaty, and as I think it fignifies nothing 
0 the prefent queftion, whether it was 
n infamous or an honourable treaty, [ 
tall not enter into the vindication of it. 
But I muft obferve, that if there was any 
reach of faith in our preliminaries to 
treaty, the precedent was exactly 
lowed in our late treaty of Aix-la- 
Aapollie, For every one knows, that 
one of our allies were confulted in the 
onciufien of the preliminaries to that 
reaty, except the Dutch: who, of all o- 
art, deferved the Jeaft thare of our con- 
tence; for, from the beginning to the 
nd of the war, they never a¢ted cordial- 
/Withus in any one flep, unlefs it was 
that of concluding the famous 
reaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Now, Sir, as to vbat the Hon. Gentle- 
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man was pleafed to fay about the maxina 
of Gentlemen who oppofe the adminiftra~ 
tion, J fhall obferve, that as the feeret 
motives of a man’s actions are difcover- 
able by no human capacity, every man is 
apt to judge of the niotives of other mens 
actions from what he knows to have 
been the motives of his own; and there- 
fore 1 do not doubt of the Hon. Gentle- 
man’s really believing, that no man ever 
oppoled an adminiltration, but with a 
view to have a thare in it as foon as he 
could, Bat the Gentleman was miltaken 
whea be talked of its having been Jately 
found, that thofe who delerted a well- 
grounded and popular oppolition, left 
their popularity behind them, and became 
the moit odious of an odious adminiftra- 
tion: for this has been fo far from being 
Jately found, that 1s coeval. with oue 
conftitution and from our hillory we 
may learn, that no King was ever happy 
who encouraved any fuch defertion. For 
whatever mean opinion the Hon. Gentle- 
man, and fuch as he, may have of the 
vulgar and ignorant without doors, I can 
affure bim, that they do not form their 
judgment of an adminiftgation from the 
men that have a flare in it, but from the 
meafures that are purfued ; therefore no 
man can ever by oppofition become po- 
polar, unle{s the mealures purfued by the 
adminiftration are unpopular: and if the 
King refolves to avail bimfelf of fuch a 
man's popularity, he mult not only adope 
the fervice of the man, but relinquilh the 
meafures which he has oppofed, and cone 
fent to the punifiment of thofe who led 
him into fuch meatures. 
But, Sir, uf the Hon. Centleman’s 
maxim were to be eltablifhed, if no meme 
ber of this houfe were to make any mee 
tion, but fuch a one as he himfelf would 
approve of, were he in the place of the 
then minifter, it would make a bad mini 
fter very cafy, and a parliament very ufe- 
lefs. Can we fuppofe, that a criminal 
will ever approve of being iaditted ? Can 
we fuppofe, that a bad minilter will evet 
join in, or agree to a motion for an in- 
quiry into any part of his condca:? With 
refpe&t to the prefent motion, 1 wil 


will not 
fay that I would agree to it, were 
actly in the of miner 
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whofe department this affair belongs to : 
but I will fay, that if J had been in his 
place, there fhould either have been no 
Occafion for this motion, or I fhould 
have moft heartily joined ia it; cither the 
port of Dunkirk thould have been by this 
time demolifhed, or I fhould have been 
for having this motion agreed to, in or- 
der to convince the world, that I had done 
every thing that was incumbent upon me 
for having that article Of the late treaty 
punctually performed. 
In this refpedt, therefore, I may fay, 
Sir, that the Hon. Gentleman’s maxim has 
been adhered to. But I muft obferve, that, 
in order to miflead Gentlemen, both the 
caufe and the intention of this motion has 
been mifreprefented. As to the can, we 
ail Know that the harbour of Dunkirk now 
remains in the very fame fituation it was 
when the laft treaty of peace was conclu- 
ded. But this of itfelf alone would have 
been no juit caufe for fuch a motion in 
parliament; becaufe if our minitters had 
done all that was incumbent upon them, 
the parliament could have had nothing to 
do with the affair. But it is fufpected, 
Sir, that our minifters have not in this 
affair done their duty, that they have not 
properly demanded a performance of this 
article of the late treaty; and from this 
fufpicion it becomes not only the bufi- 
neis, but the duty of parliament to in- 
quire into the affair. This, Sir, is the 
troe caufe of this motion, and from this 
caufe the real intention will appear. It 
js not to provoke an immediate war with 
France, or to force our minilters to de- 
mand peremptorily an immediate execn- 
tion of this article of the late treaty ; but 
it is to vindicate our miniflters from this 
fufpicion, or to cenfure them if the fofpi- 
cion fhould appear to be well prounded. 
If they are guilty, we cannot fuppofe that 
they will join in any fuch motion ;_ if 
they are innocent, they certainly will. 
Now foppofe, Sir, this motion agreed 
to, and fuppofe it fiould appear, upon the 
iflue of the inquiry, that our minifters 
have cone their duty, that they have done 
all they could for having the article of the 
fate treaty relating to Dunkirk duly exe- 
cuted, and that the non-execution of it 
proceeds entirely from the pretences and 


Of the prefent Rate of Dunkirk, 


Vol. xii, 
procraftinations of the court of Fran 

the only confequence that can be funno. 
fed, for nothing is in that cafe to be ap. 
prehended, is an addrels from this houfe, 
to defire his Majelty to continue ‘br re. 
new his inftances at the court of France, 
for 2 performance of its engapements re. 
lating to the harbour of Dunkirk. Could 
this provoke a war, Sir, or would it lay 
his Majefty under any neceflity to declare ff 
war, in cafe France fhould not imme. 

diately comply with his demand? pid 

not this houfe prefent fuch an addrefs re. 

Iating to the Spanith depredations, many 
years before his Majetty found it necef- 
fary to iffue reprifals upon that account? 
And if a motion, tho’ rejected, may be 


of fervice to our miniflers in their nego- 
tiations, by furnifhing them with resin 
for prefling the jult demands of their 
country; furely an addrefs egreed to will 


be of greater fervice, becaufe it furnifhes ™° 
them wich a ftronger reafon : for the 
not 


truth is, as has been already obferved, if 
this motion be rejected, it will be of pre- fH a 
judice to our minifters in their negotia- 
tions; becaufe the minifters of France Ba 
will naturally fay, Why fhould you pres 
this affair, which is very unpopular, and 
inconvenient for us to comply with, fince 


you fee that your own people do not i f 

filt upon it? And for this reafon, Sir, | ote 

mult conclude, that if our miniliers co ori 


its prefent condition, do us great pre] 
dice even in cafe of a new war, the ofa 
is neverthelefs important, becaule 
a breach of treaty in the French, com] 
quently an infult upon this nation ; 
if we fuffer this, no one can tcl! how 
they may pufh their infults. But I {ce 
fome people are {till a€tuated by the 
fpirit, by which they were actuated 
fo many years with refpect to Spar 
fingle fhip unjultly feized and 


ted by the Spainards, was not an si 
of fuch importance as to occafion | 
breach between the two nations. bee 
was the confequence of this doctrine? 


= 
| 
. i {a 
ceed from nothing but their being conic 
4 ous of their having hitherto entirely neg” 
lected this important affair. 4 
fay important, Sir: for tho’ it ral. 
be granted, that Dunkirk cannct, 
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_geated infulis, numberlefs feizures tll 
lait no Brinih merchant-ihip could tail 
in American teas with any fatety ; 
TR and the damage we fultained by thefe de- 
ref Prcda.ions amounted to fuch a ium, that 
ance, fy thought it worth while to ritk a 
War, rather than agree to grant reparation, 
vould bereas, had we iffued reprifals upon 
it Jay te delay of juilice, we thould pro- 
sclare have obtained full reparation with- 
nme. any rupture, 

nid 1 really could not but fmile, Sir, when 
ree heard the Hon, Gentieman vaunt of 
peace of this nation being prefer- 
sece(. Ved by his trath of treanes. How was 
sont? et preierved ? By our fubmitting tamely 
oi tu all the indignitics that could be put 
nation. I could muiter up a long 
eeaog fp Toll ot indignities pur upon us, and real 
their done to us, both by France and 
to will every one of which deferved the 
pithes tevere and immediate refentment : 
or the fg Yet that Gentieman and his friends did 
vod, ifm Potuing but treat, and in every treaty 
of pre- up expreisly or tacitly what we fhould 
peremptorily infilted on having 
bated, or explained in the molt expli- 
pres Manner. Our minilters not only 
ond the rights of this nation to their 


1, fince cowardice, but alfo the rights and pof- 
sot in fe evens of our allies: for by their de- 


Sir, I fering the Charles VJ. when he 
ters coe Yes attacked by France and Spain, that 
pros was forced to yield Lorrain to 
conics and the rich kingdom of the 
Jy neg: Sicilies to Spain. Can this be called 

; Prelcrving peace by treaty? No, Sir; 
fhould Preferving peace as cowards gene- 
Tae rally do, by fubmitting tamely to indi- 
t pre]! and refenting no infult, nor te- 
any injury. 
fe it So vaftly afraid were our minifters, Sir, 

en any thing that might provoke 


rance to.a war, that they would not co 
Poy thing that might feem to intimate 
wr having a jealoufy of the defigns of 
fance: and we know who took upon 
im often to anfwer for the pacifick dif- 
of the late Cardinal prime mini- 
‘cr of France; tho’ every one knows, 
hathis Eminence never neglected any fa- 


"ble Opportunity, by peace or war, 
2eerandize the houfe of Bourbon, and 
“prels that of Auliria, The fatal con- 
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fequences of this pufillanimous fpirit, by 
which our minilters were actuated, have 
fince become manilelt ; yet, from this de- 
bate we may fee, that the fame fpirit {till 
prevails. They tell os, that we mutt 
not agree to this motion, becaufe it will 
thew a jealouly, a fuipicion of the faith 
of France. Good God! Sir, cana Bri- 
tith miniller ever be without a jealoufy of 
the deliyns, and a fufpicion of the faith 
of France?) The Hon. Gentleman talked 
of giving an alarm to the city, and of 
ftocks failing. 1 have fuficiently fhewn 
already, that our agreeing to this motion 
can give no alarm to any guiltlefs man in 
the hingdom. But I molt tell that Gen- 
tleman, that if our minifters donot fhew 
a jealoufy of France, the city will foon 
begin to be jealous of them. This will 
give a real alarm, ‘This will make our 
itocks fall more than any accident that 
can happen tous ; forno men, if he can 
help it, will truft bis property in our pu- 
blick funds, after he begins to fufpect 
that our miniflers are in French leading- 
itrings. 
(This Journal to be continued.} 
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Habebat ducentss, 

Sape decem fervos : reges atgue tetrarchas, 
Omuia magna loguens madd, du mili menfatripes, 
Concha falis purt, eb def udere frigus, 
Quamvis crafa, gucat.———— Hor. 


T has been remarked, perhaps, by e- 
very writer who has left behind him 
obfervations upon lite, that no man is 
plealed with his prefent ftate ; which 
proves cqually unfatistactory, lays Horace, 
whether fallen by chance, or chose 
fen by deliberation. We are always difs 
contented with fome circumf{tance or o* 
ther of our fituation ; and always imapine 
the condition of other: more abundant in 

bicflings, or leis expoled to calamitics. 
univerfal difcontcnt has always 
been mentioned with great feverity of cens 
furc, both as unreafonable in itfelf, fince 
of two equally envious of each other, 
both cannot have the larger thare of hap- 
pinefs ; and as tending to darken life with 
unnatural and unneccilary gloom, by with- 
drawing our minds from the contempl!a- 
tion and enjoyment of that happinefs 
4A which 
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which our ftate affords us, and fixing our 
attention upon foreign objects, which we 
only behold to deprefs ourizives, and in- 
creafe our own mifery by injurious com- 
parifons. 

When this opinion of the happinefs 
of others predominates fo much in the 
heart, as to excite refolutions of obtain- 
ing, at whatever price, the condition to 
which fuch privileges are 
fuppofed to be annexed, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injultice ; it is, 
without doubt, to be purfued with all the 
rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
wt Oly operates upon the thoughts, and 
difturs none but him who has happened 
to admit it, and, however it may inter- 
rupt content, makes no attack on piety 
or virtue, I cannot think it fo far crimi- 


Of mens difcontentednefs with their prefent fate. Vol. xii, 


a lighter for a greater evil, and with our- 
felves reftored again to the ftate from f) 
which we thought it defirable to be deli- | 
vered. But this knowledge, though it is f 
ealily gained by the trial, is not always 
attainable any other way ; and that error 
cannot Juitly be reproached, which reafon 
could not obviate, nor prudence aveid, 
To take a view at once diltin@ and 
comprehenfive of human lite, with all its 
intricacies Of combination, and saneties 
of connexion, is beyond the power of ff 
mortal intelligences. Of the {tate with | 
which practice has not acquainted us, we | 
fnatch a glimpfe, we difcern a-point, 
and regulate the reft by paifion, and by 
fancy. In this inquiry every favourite 
prejudice, every innate defire, 1s buly to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at leat 


nal or ridiculous, but that it may deferve 


Jefs happy than our nature feems to ad: 
fome pity, and admit fome excufe. 


mit: we neceffarily defire the meliort- 


That all are equally happy or mifer- 
able, I fuppofe none is fufhciently enthu- 
fiaftical to maintain ; becaufe though, as 
it has been often objected, we cannot 
judge of the condition of others, yet eve- 


tion of our lot: what we defire, we very 
reafonably feck ; and what we feck, we 
are naturally eager to believe that we hove 
found.- Our confidence is indeed often 
difappointed, but our reafon is not con 


ry man has found frequent vicifhitudes in 
his own (tate, and therefore know 
that life is fufceptible of more or lefs feli- 
city. What then thall forbid us to en- 
deavour the improvement of that which 
we think capable of being improved, and 
to grafp at augmentations of good, when 
we find it poflible to be increafed, and 
believe that any particular change of fitu- 
ation will increafe it ? | 
If he that finds himfelf uneafy, may 
reafonably make fome efforts to rid him- 
- Self from vexation, all mankind have a 
fulficient plea for fome degree of reftlefs- 
. nefs ; and the fault fecms to be little 
‘. more than too much temerity of conclu- 
fion, in favour of fomething not yet ex- 
and too much readinefs to be- 
Baia ieve, that the mifery which our own paf- 
fions and appetites produce, is brought 


upon us by accidental caufes and exter- 
nal efhcients, 


vinced : and there is no man vho does 
not defire fomething which he has not; 
though perhaps his defire lies unadlive be 
caufe he defpairs of attainment: as > 
mone the numerous ftudents of Hernett 
philofophy, not one appears to have de- 
filted from the tafk of tranfmutation, from 
conviction of its impofhbility ; but trom 
wearinefs of toil or impatience of delay, 
a broken body or exhaufled fortune. 
Irrefolution and mutability are oftes 
the faults of men whofe views are && 
tenfive, and whofe imagination is pow’ 
ful and excurfive; becaufe they 
confine their thoughts within ther eva) 
boundaries of aétion, but are conunushy§ 
ranping over all the feencs of humane 
iience ; and conlequently are often 
to conceive, that they meet with 
gions of pleafure, and ttart new 
lities of happinels. Thus they are too 


iv 


ten bufied with a perpetnal foce fon er 
It is indeed frequently difcovered by {chemes, and pafs their lives in alter?*"Brod 
us, that we have complained too haftily elation and forrow, for want of (RMP th 


of peculiar hardthips ; and have imagi- 
ned ourfelves diltinguifhed by imbarraifl- 
ments, with which other claffes of men deritandings are fixed for ever to? 7 
are equally intang!ed. We often change tain point, or led on in the plain b*" 
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calm and immovable requicicence iP 
a 
condition, by which men of flower 
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ute FE track which their fathers and grandfires 
rom T# have trod before them. 
Of two conditions of life equally invi- 
11S TF ting to the profpeét, that will always have 
vay$ FE the difadvantage which we have already 
rrof tried; becaule the evils which we have 
afon felt, we cannot extenuate. And though 
id. FP we have, perhaps, from nature, as well 
and the power of a. gravating the calamity 
Hits Fi which we fear, as of heightening the blef- 
ees Pd fing that we expect; yet in thofe medita- 
r af B tions which we indulge by choice, and 
with | which are no: forced upon the mind by 
Bneceility, we have always the art of fix- 
_ ing our regard upon the more pl afing i- 
Bmoges, and fufter hope to difpofe the 
lichts by which we look upon futurity. 
Ny 4 The good and ill of different modes 
lealt Tf of life are fometimes fo equally oppofed, 
that perhaps no man ever yet made his 
hora: choice between them upon a full convi- 
VCrY BE ction and adequate knowledge ; and there- 
ss WEBB fore fluctuation of will is not more won- 
chove BB derful, when they are propof.d to the e- 
oftea Blection, than ofcillations of a beam char- 
t ped with equal weights. The mind no 
oes fooner imagines itfelfdetermined by fome 
NOG advantage, than fome convin- 
ve be cor of equal weight is difcovered on the 
as 3 Bother fide; and the refolutions which are 
by the niceft examination, are 
we “Bi often repented as foon as they are taken. 
Ewnenes, young man of great abili- 
t from inherited a very large eftate from 
deli; MS tuther, who had been long eminent in 
ne. molt confpicuous employments. His 
e Mather, harraffed with frequent competiti- 
are and perplexed with multiplicity of 
recommended to him with great 


0 arnettnefs, the quiet and fecurity of a 
vir {tation ; and imprefled his perfua- 
ness Bens with fo much force, that Eumenes 
man OX Bor fome years religned every motion of 
tren mbitious withes. But being once provo- 
ed by the fight of oppreflion and inju- 

ice, which he could not redrefs, he be- 
into think it the duty of an honeft man 
enable himfelf to proteét others ; and 

radually excited a defire of greatnefs, by 
thoufand projects of advantage to his 

entry, His fortune immediately pla- 
t bim in the fenate, his knowledge and 
quence foon advanced him at court, 


id he poffeffed that authority and in- 
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fluence which he had refolved to exert for 
the happinefs of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with the 
perplexities of preatnefs; and was, in 3 
fhort time, convinced, that in proporti- 
on as the power of doing well was enlar- 
ged, the temptations to do ill were mul- 
tiplied and intorced. He felt bimf If ¢ 
very moment in danger of being either 
feduced or driven from his honett pur- 
pofes. Sometimes a friend was to be gra- 
tified, and fometimes a rival to be crufh- 
ed, by means which his confcience could 
not approve. Sometimes he was forced 
to comply with the prejudices of the pu- 
blic, and fometimes with the fchemes of 
the miniftry. He was by degrees weari- 
ed with perpetual ftruggles to unite poli- 
cy and virtue ; and went back to retire- 
ment, asthe fhelter of innocence 5 con- 
vinced, that he could only hope to benefit 
mankind, by a blamelefs example of pri- 
vate virtue. Here he fpent fome years 
in tranquillity and beneficence : but find- 
ing that corruption increafed, and falfe 
opinions in government prevailed, he 
thought himfelf again fummoned to pofts 
of public truft; from which a new con- 
viction of his own weaknefs again de- 
termined him to retire. ; 

Thus men may be made inconftant 
by virtue and by vice, by too much or 
too little thought. Yet inconftancy, 
however dignified by its motives, is al- 
ways to be avoided, becaufe life allows 
us but a {mall time for inquiry and ex- 
periment ; and he that fteadily endeae 
vours at excellence, in whatever employ= 
ment, will more benefit mankind, than 
he that hefitates in chufing his part till he 
is called to the performance. The tra 
veller that refolutely follows a rough and 
winding path, will fooner reach the end 
of his jonrney, than he that is always 
chanping his direction, and waltes the 
hours of day-light in looking for fmooth 
ground and fhorter paflages. 


To the author of the ScatTs MAGAZINE, 


S1R, Perth. 
Have duly confidered the folution 
438.) to my query; and tho’ 

may of opinion, with that Gentle- 
man, that the common way of taking ala 
442 titules 
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titudes by the altronomical quadrant has 
much the advantage of the methods there 
propofed for doing it by the octant, yet 
is it not fufficient to determine me alto- 
gether in favour of the former. 

For, conlidering the fmalnefs of the 
divifioas on the linb of that quadrant, 
and the precarious uncertain nature of a 
plummet, where, fuppoting a radius of 
6 inches, it cannot be determined pre- 
citely within a roth, or even an Sth of a 
degree, which is 7; minutes; it is not 
ealy to be conceived, how that in{tru- 
ment can be fo much preferable to one, 
where, by the ailiitance of Noxnius’s di- 
Vilions, every minute and quarter are 
plainly diltinguifhable, and people are 
not left to guefs at random; which mutt 
be acknowledged to be but too much the 
cale with refpect to the other. And not- 
withitanding it 1s obje€ted, that an error 
in any of the divifions is doubled by the 
reflexions, it is doubted whether this in- 
conveniency is not more than balanced 
the other ——The cafe {tands thus. 
According to the objection, the altrono- 
mical quadrant has double the advantace 
of f7ai/ey’s, and this in return has more 
than quadruple or treble of the former in 
the other re{pect: not to mention its be- 
4ng more handy and expeditious ; a thing 
of no fmall moment, when the fun ap- 
proaching nigh the zenith, makes the al- 
terations of altitude very quick. 

I have lkewile the good fortune to a- 
gree with that Gentleman, that it is an 
eafy matter to find the latitude, after ha- 
wing once the meridian altitude ; but do 
mot think he has been fo lacky as to hit 
upon it, and therefore the problem there 
referred to can be of no fervice. Fer, 

With refpect to his fecond method, 
tho’ it may perheps be ingenious enough, 
we cannot help thinking, that it is rather 
too much imbarrailed and complicate, and 
depends upon the nice adjultment of too 
many things, to have any the leaft pre- 
tenfions to accuracy or exadctnefs befides 
the coniderstion of its being fiable to the 
objections above mentioned. And the 
third, if any thing, feems to be {till more 
exceptionable: for it is abfolutely im- 
practicable, by means of the belt fpirit- 
fevel that ever was made, to lay the line 


On the method of ufing Hadley’s quadrant. 


Vol. xii. 


of direction of the fight parallel to the 
horizon with that nicety which is here re- f 
quifite ; where, confidering the thortnels re! 
of the diltance between the eye and the | 20 
artificial horizon, and which ceteribes the hiv 
radius of a very fmail circle, the molt tri- [fo 
fling miftake mutt neceffarily occation a Fad 
very confiderable alteration with refpect 
to the true fenfible horizon, and conie- 
quently not a little affect the angle of e- JF fl 
levation. rei 
As to the firlt method, itis to be wifh- w! 
ed he had been a little more explicit, Bw: 
For it is not eafy to conjecture, in what B be 
manner the metal top or floating mirror B du 
were intended to be ufed: nor did the B ts 
vender, fo far as is confiitent with my 
knowledge, nor :the defcription, which 
was bought along with the intirument, R's 
(and that not long ago neither), make fR de 
any the leaft mention of them. If their JB mx 
defign is, to fupply the room of a Ipini- 
level, the objection, as above, natur.l- ed 
ly takes place. And we fcarce have fm tal 
ground left us to imagine, that 3] thats ! 
wanted from this great apparatus, is only J 1s 
the reflexion of the fun’s body, to lerve 
as a direétion for the axis or line of the 
fight ; when every body mutt be on 
that this might be much eafier procures 
from the level furface of the water, tho 
perhaps it would not found fo grans; 
and, I feruple not to ailert, would 
much more exact. Nor would this by: 
pothefis well quadrate with the prodlen. 
into which we are told the 
readily to be refolved. Befides, if 
really had been the cafe, might it not re ge Ml 
fonably have been fuppofed to have 
feded all other methods, particularly tg te! 
fecond and third, which the author hime tta 
felf muft own are attended with no tml -du 
degree of uncertainty? It is thercfort to 
hoped it will be excufed, if we thall of 
this opportunity of fapplving that cch © 
ency, and fubjoin a few things by way 4 


iiluitration. 
It is well known to thofe who unde . 
ftand any thing of the nature of He"! i. 
inftroment, that it is fo conftructed, "I on 
ive the angle which the real body 0! ® = 
fon, and the image of it on the hor?” a 
gifs, form with the eye of the 
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It is no lefs obvious, that when the 
eye is directed in a itraight line with the 
efexion of the fun’s body trom a hori- 
zontal {urface, fuch as that of water, that 
line, af produced, will fali below the fen- 
iol: horizog, equal to the fun’s elevation 
above it, 

It therefore, inftead of taking our di- 
rect view from the horizon, as is the cu- 
{tom atiea, we fhail take it from the fun’s 
reficxion from water, or quickfilver, 
Which is not fo apt to be thaken by the 
wind, we thall have an angle, which will 
be pointed out by the index on the gta- 
duated arch, equal to double the angle of 
the fun's elevation. For as to the di- 
fiance of the level furfuce from the eye, 
which may feem to make fome odds, it 
is really proportionably fo very inconfi- 
derable, as shat it is loft in the fun’s im- 
niente ditance from the earth. 

So that the method herein recommend- 
ed, fcems chiefly to differ from that of 
taking an obfervation at fea, in the fol- 
lowing particulars. 1. The inftrument 
is adjulted by diltant objects. 2. The 
line of direétion is taken from the refle- 
xion in the water. 3. The two images 
on the horizon-plafs, by fhifting the in- 
Cex backward or forward, are brought to 
coalefce and unite into one, or rather to 
be parallel as to height. 4. The index 
points out double the angle of elevation 
on the octant. And, 5. which likewifle 
conititutes fome difference worth noti- 
cing, Whereas at fea, the horizon, 
Whereby we are afcertained as to the fun’s 
riling or falling, is of a fixed abiding na- 
ture, and never deviates ; here, while the 
reflexion from the fpeculum keeps con- 
tantly rifing, that from the water pra- 


‘dually links, and vice versa 3 which tends 


to make the odds more perceptible, and 
therefore pives the preference to this way 
of taking an obfervation at land. 
According to feveral repeated obfer- 
vations taken at Perth by means of Had- 
er’ inftrument, the latitude of that place 
Was found to be 56° 25’... And tho’ in- 
deed the feafon of the year was not fo 
very favourable for things of that kind, 
when the ‘fun was faft approaching to- 
wards the winter-folftice, and the inftru- 


ment but fmall, being not above fix 
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inches radius, there is fome foundation 
to believe, that the latitude of Eurndurgh 
is rather fome miles more northerly, than 
what is generally aligned it by the molt 
correet tables or maps. Lam, Se. 


The RamBLerR, N’ 64. OF. 27. 
Idem veile et idem nolle, ca demum firma 
ef? 
eit. Sallutt. 


Hen Scerates was building hime 

felf a houfe at being 
ed by one that obferved the littlenefs of 
the defign, Why aman fo eminent would 
not have an abode more fuitab'e to his 
dignity! he replied, That he fhould think 
himlell fufficiently accommodated, if he 
could fee that little habitation filled with 
real iriends. Such was the opinion of 
this great mafter of human life, concern- 
ing the infrequency of an union of minds 
which might deferve the name of friend - 
fhip, that among the multitudes, whom 
Vanity or curiolity, civility or venerati- 
on, crouded about him, he did not ex- 
pect that a very {pacious apartment would 
be neceffary to contain all that would re- 
gard him with fincere kindnefs, or adhere 
to him with fleady fidelity. 

So many qualitics are indeed requifite 
to make friendthip poflible, and fo many 
accicents muft concur to its rife and its 
continuance, that no wonder can be ex- 
cited by obferving, that the greateft part 
of mankind content themfelves without 
it, and fupply its place as they can, with 
intereft and dependence. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a con- 
ftant and warm reciprocation of benevo- 
lence; as they are incapacitated for any 
other elevated excellence, by a perpetual 
attention to their own interelt, and an 
unrefifting fubjection to their own pafh- 
ons; an inability fuperinduced by long 
habits of denying any defire, or repref- 
fing, by fuperior motives, the importu- 
nities of any immediate gratification; 
and an inveterate felfifhnefs, which ima- 
pines all advantages diminifhed in pro- 
portion as they are communicated. 

But not only this bateful and confirm- 
ed corruption, but many varictics of dif- 
pofition, not inconfiftent with com- 
mon degrees of yirtuc, may exclude 

friendthip 
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friendthip from the heart. Some ardent 
¢ oueh in their benevolence, and dete- 
tive neither in activity of officionfnefs, 
nor ditfufion of hberality, are mutable 
and uncertain; foon attra@ed by new 
objects, dilpulted without offence, and 
alicnated without enmity. Others are 
fort and flexible, eafily influenced by re- 
ports or whifpers, ready to catch the 
alirm from every dubious circumtlince, 
and to filten to every fufpicion which 
envy and flattery thall fuppett; to follow 
the opinion of every contident advifer, 
and move by the impulfe of the latt 
breath. Some are impatient of contra- 
diction; more willing to go wrong by 
their own judgment, than to be indebt- 
ed for a better or fafer way to the faga- 
city of another; inclined to confider 
counlel as infult, and inquiry as fufpi- 
cion, and to conier their regard on no 
other terms than unreferved fubmiffion 
andimplicit compliance. Some are dark 
and involved, equally careful to conceal 
good and bad purpofes, and pleafed with 
producing etlects by invifible means, and 
fhewing their defign only in its execution. 
Others are oniverfally communicative, a- 
hike open to every eve, and equally pro- 
fule of their own fecrets and thole of o- 
thers, without the neceffary vigilance of 
caution, or the henett arts of prudent in- 
teprity ; ready to aceufe without malice, 
and betray without treachery. Any of 
thele may be ufefal to the community, 
and pafs through the world with the re- 
petation of good purpofes and uncor- 
rupted morals; but they are unfit for 
clofe and tender intimacies. He cane 
not properly be cho'en for a friend, 
whole kindnefs is exhaled by its own 
warmth, or trozen by the firft blaft of 
flander ; he cannot be a ufeful counfel- 
tor, who will hear no opinion but his 
own; he will not much invite confi- 
dence, whofe principal maxim is to fu- 
nor can the candour and frank- 
nefs of that man be much efteemed, who 
fareads bis arms to homan-kind, and 
mukes every man, without diftindion, a 
eenizon of his bofom. 

That friendthip may be at once fond 
and laiting, there malt not only be e- 
qual virtue on gach part, but yirtue of 
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the fame kind; not only the fame end 
mult be propofed, but the fame means 
mult be approved by both. We are o°- 
ten by feperticial accomplifhments and 
accidental endearments induced to love 
thofe whom we cannot elteem; we are 
fometimes, by great abilities and incon- 
teltable vidences of virtue, compelled to 
elteem thofe whom we cannot love. But 
friendhhip compounded of eiteem ard 
love, derives from one its tenderne(s, 
and its permanence from the other: and 
therefore requires, that its candidates | 
fhould not only gain the jacdgment, bet B™' 
that they fhould win the affections ; that 
they fhould not only be firm in the doy , 
of diftrefs, but pay in the hour of jollity; 
not only ufeful in exigences, but plea 
fing in familiar life; that their prefence 
fhould give chearfulnefs as well as cou- 
rage, and difpel alike the gloom of tear 
and melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is gene- 


rally requifite an uniformity at lealt of FP 
thole principal and confpicuons opinions, Fi” 
which difcriminate parties in government, °° 
and feéts in religion ; and which every FA'°' 
day operate more or lefs on the common FRE 
buiinefs of life. For though preat hind- 
nefs has perhaps been fometimes known FR“ 
to continue between men eminent in f°" 
contrary factions ; yet fuch friends are & 
to be thewn rather as prodigies than ex- ‘ 


amples; and it is no more proper 10 
regulate our conduct by fuch initances, 
than to leap a precipice, becaufe lome 
have fall -n from it and efcaped with lite. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to 
preferve private kindnefs in the midit of | 
public oppofition, which will neceffarily 
involve a thonfand incidents, extending 
their influence to converfation and pr- 
vacy. Men engaged, by moral or relig! 
ous motives, in contrary parties, wil 
generally look with different eyes upon & 
very man, and decide almoft every qu 
ftion upon different principles. “To com 
ply, is to betray our caufe, and to cont 
nue friendthip by ceafing to deferve 
to be filent, is to fofe the happinets 4° 
dignity of independence, to live in Pe 
petual conitraint, and to defert, if not? 
betray: and who fhall determine whi 
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bclieves himfelf miftaken, and both con- 
ueltion ? 


debate ? and from them what can be ex- 
pected, but acrimony and vehemence, 
the infolence of triumph, the vexation of 
defeat, and, in time, a wearinefs of con- 
telt, and an extin@ion of benevolence? 
9} Exchange of endearments and intercourfe 
fof civility may continue indeed, as boughs 
may tor a while be verdant when the root 


Mis wounded : but the poifon of difcord 
Fis infufed; and though the countenance 


may preterve its {mile, the heart is har- 
dening and contracting. 
That man will not be long agreeable 
whom we fee only in times of feriouf- 
and feverity : and therefore, to 
maintain the foftnefs and ferenity of be- 
nevolence, it is neceffary that friends 
partake each others pleafures as we!l as 
cares, and be led to the fame diverfions 
by fimilitude of tafte, This is, however, 
not to be contidered as equally indifpen- 
fable with conformity of principles ; be- 
ciule anyman may honeltly, according 
tothe precepts of Horace, refign his own 
fratiications to the humour of another ; 
and tiiendthip may well deferve the facri- 
fice of picafure, though not of con{ci- 
Bence, 
It was once ingenuoufly confefled to 
me bya painter, that no profeffor of his 
artever loved another. This declaration 
's fo far juftified by the knowledge of 
lite, as to damp the hopes of warm and 
Conttant friendfhip, between men whom 
Meir {tudies have made competitors; and 
som every favourer and evcry cenfurer 
re honrly inciting againft each other. 
The utmott expectation that experience 
40 Warrant, is, that they fhould for- 
“ar open holtilities and feerct. machina- 
mS; and, when the whole fraternity is 
Be ched, be able to unite againit a com- 
toe; untlefs there thall be found 


” 


aguns emavit 

ardensevexit ad athera virtus; 
are detirous of being diltinguifhed 
Tom lower beings, and can preferve 
i¢ fhered flame of friendthip from the 


of pride, and the rubbifh of in- 


Of the qualities of friendpip. 
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Fricndhip is feldom lafling but be- 
tween equals, or where the comme 
on one fide is reduced by fome equiva- 
Tent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations 
which cannot be difcharpged, are not al- 
ways found to incresfeattection: they ex- 
cite gratitude indeed, and heighten vene- 
ration; but commonly take away th t ea- 
fy freedom, and fan iharity of intercourfe, 
without which, though there may be fi- 
delity, and zeal, and admiration, there 
cannot be friendfhip. Thus imperfect 
are all earthly bleflngs. The preat ef- 
fect of friendihip is bencficence; yet by 
the firlt act of uncommon kindnefs it is 
endangered, like plants that bear their 
fruit and die. Yet this confideration 
ought not to reftrain bounty, or reprefs 
compaflion: for duty is to be preferred 
before convenience ; and he that Jolcs 
part of the pleasures of friendhhip by his 
pencrofity, pains in its place the pratu- 
lation of his con{cience. 


To the author of tie Scots MAGAZINE. 
SIR, Now. 

S your Magazine, which, amidlt the 
various fubjcéts treated of im it, 

you have {till happily calculated to pro- 


learning and virtue, is jultly in 


the hands of the generality of our coun- 
trymen; we, in name of the eftablifhed 
fchoolmalters, beg a place in it for the 
following ellay; as the only effectual me- 
thod by which we can adedrefs ourfelves 
to the impartial world. ‘The {cheme 
here offered cannot well be deemed un- 
reafonable, if any thing at all is allowed 
us.—— We have been a Jittle more parti- 
cular and full in removing fome objecti- 
ons, a3 this is the laft trouble of the kind 
we intend cither to pive you or your read- 
ers. For if any general oppolition 1s 
fipnified by the landed interctt, we have 
neither ability nor inclination to battle 
it with them; efpecially as molt of us 
can follow fome other more Jucrative 
employment for a Jivclihood.——- Some- 
thing trem us of this kind hes been long 
Jool.ed for, and may prove an agreeable 
chanpe of dict at a time when the at- 
tention of your readers is fo much ao- 
forpt in another fcheme. 
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Scme reflexions on education, with a mode/ 
fobeme for augmenting fchoalmafters 

Humb! ffered to the impartial 

confideration of the publick, 


Od yap isi wept brov av Boum 
Plato in init. Thead. 

manus reiprblica afferre mayus melin (ve 
pe, snus, quam fi ct eri 
prolap/a eft, ut ommium opious cnanda algue 
coercenda fit ?-——Cic. de divin. ii. 3. 


“ Oh! is there not fome petrict, in whofe power 
That bett, chat godlike luxury is plac’d, 

Of bleiling thoufands, thoufands yet unborn, 
Thro’ late pottertty? fome large of youl, 

“ To cheer dejetted Wipe tears 
From thew pale briny checks, who, tutoring youth 
"Po focial worth, in deep reur’d dittrets, 

Calm, helplefi, hopelcis fpend their ev’ry hour, 
Devoted to the fervice of mankind ! 


I our memorial of Sept. 14. 1749, 
we have, from the experience of ome 
of the mott flourifhing {tates and king- 
coms fublitting through the different ages 
of the world, endeavoured to fhew, that 
the glory, happinefs and fafety of hu- 
man fociety, in a great meafure depend 
on the ftidclity and ability of thofe who 
are intrufted with the education and pu- 
biick inttitution of youth. In fupport 
of this, the authority of the moft polite 
writers and eminent politicians, both an- 
cient and modern, might be adduced; fuch 
as, a Plato, a Pliny, a Quintilian, a Tul- 
ha Rollin, a Locke, an Addifing 
We might alfo appeal to what is felt and 
feen at prefent, for the truth of our af- 
fertion ; fince no one can take a view of 
the great difference which learning makes, 
not only between private men, but even 
nations, without owning, that the likeli- 
eit way to make a people great, good, 
or happy, is, to have a fet of faithful 
able men conftantly employed both to 
teach and exemplity goodnefs to a rifing 
generation. —~ But it’ were needlefs to 
£0 in quett of arguments to confirm a 
truth deducible by reafon from the cor- 
ruption of human nature. For, 
There is but too difcernible in the 
heart of fallen man, of man untaught, a 
certain unhappy difpofition to ill, which 
will be always breaking forth into wild- 


Reflexions on education. 


Vol. xii, 
nefs and extravagance, fo as to diliurh 
the order of fociety.——His mind, here. 
tofore beautiful, divine, and uniformly f 
good, has (as the jutt confequence ot his 
firit difobedience, bis meanly neglecting 
to act the honourable part afligned hin, 
and doing what in him lay to difconipole 
his fellow-a¢tors, and contound the 
verfal order and harmony ot the creation) 
degenerated into a wild of good and es 
dipofitions, as it were, promiicuouily 
blended together ; fo that being, if wef 
may be allowed the expreflion, tantsli- 
zed by contrary paflions, he is in doubt 
whether to be virtuous or vitious, wile 
or toolith, 

Creatures then in this fituation have 
necd of an early bias to the right lide; of 
fkilful guides, who may lead them in the 
mazy up-hill path to virtue and happr 
nefs ; ring aloud in their ears, ampidil the 
confuled cries of dang -rous opinions and 
the mult of faiie prejudices, the cauie of 
truth, honefly, and right reafin; aod, in 
fine, who may weed out, with incetati- 
gable care, thofe evil principles and ha 
bits which are continually fhooting vp 
to choke the few, but pretious remains of 
their primitive innocence; afliit them inf 
unfolding and exerciling thofe natu: o/and 
moral powers, thoic latent virtucs and 
perfections with which they are enducd; 
and, under God, reftore their nature, 
near as may be, to its primitive lu.tre 
and dignity, that they may be ulciul t0 
others, and happy themfelves. 

Now, fince government is defigned fof 
fomething more than a mere {chem fot 
preferving the rights and propertics 
mankind; viz. as a plan for repre!ng 
vice, and fecuring them in a more ¢xteh 
five happinefs than they are capable o 
in the folitary of nature, for ee 
cating them ina conitant progrcs to- 
wards perfection, and making tus 
natural introduétion to ail the future 
ges of the confummation of their vittuc 
furely (in the words of Cicero) there RM 
be no greater fervice done to the Liat. 
efpecially at atime of fuch unbounde: 
centioufnefs, that all poffible 
fhould be taken reftrain it, — 
afiitt unpractifed virtue, and 
facial creatures in learning 
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knowledge, making thefe fubfervient to 
srmly mending or bettering their Aearts, 
ot his and forming their tempers to piety, tem- 
edting perance, indultry, humanity, benevo- 
ences and every focial and publick vir- 
mpok teaching them to know themiclves, 
Np and what they are; that fo, impreffed 
with generous confcioufnefs of their 
ree | own worth, by the relation they ftand 
°° God and the univerfe, they may, 
we the ditates of their ferious afle- 
tol, CO-Operate in gencrous fympathy 
doubt a2! fweet harmony with univer/al nature, 
wie We promoting the univerfally beneficent 
purpotes of divine providence.” 
al docation then will not be denied to be, at 
leat, a neceffirv part or appendage of 
confidered in this light. 
happr Uf this ancient lepiflators were fo fenfible, 
dil the they even deigned immediately to 
Buperintend the manners of youth, as 
of hopes of their country. But 
this method would be very impra- 
sdetati Fiicable in thefe great and populous king- 
ode” and the honourable employment 
ing up nuit, by our lepiflsture, be devolved up- 
us of Of men for that purpofe, it is 
hem in WeoClY Worthy of them to contrive and 
execution the likelielt meafures for 
fucceflion of men every way 
ndueds for this truly divine work. 
ture, a8 % : all this we think we hear fome peo- 
re ovjecting, Pray, Gentlemen, what 
feful to id you conclude from all this roman- 
ick tuff about education ? Admitiing 
ned fot POLDIlity of thefe Utepran notions of 
eme fot teen virtue, what could have been 
rties of the Briti/> legiflature that is not 
eprediing Are there not many falutary 
exten enacted for the punithment and fup- 
pable of ‘on of vice, and has not the mapi- 
en id full and free power to put them In 
refs. Have we not a decent pro- 
is ita” for a clergy, whofe bufinefs it is 
nrc commend the caufe of virtue, and 
sa the minds of the people with a 
pere CORR enfe of religion and focial duties ? 
ge A dependence then has the religion, 
Ge TY, Or grandeur of the nation upon 
poner _ whofe bufinefs js only to teach chil- 
read and underitand their mother- 
and Neve, there being no ufe for Latin fehodls 
ing Is not your prefent 
nce fuffictent for this parpofe 
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We are well aware people will talk at 
this rate; but we hope they are onlya 
few, and thofe fuch as have never tafted 
the fweets of an early virtuous education. 
It is eafy to form objections to the belt 
fchemes, and put finifter confiruétions on 
the belt defigns. Tho’ we fay that 
man in his fallen ftate, is a fit fubjeét of 
moral culture 3 yet are we far from pre- 
tending, that the beft education is of itfelf 
fufficient to eftablith the mind in an ha- 
bitual uniform courfe of integrity. Nos 
experience fhews the contrary of this. 
However, the fame experience evinces, 
that nothing is of fo much importance 
towards effecting this preat end, as the 
giving the mind an early turn and bias to 
the right fide; and that without this, 
all other means, humanly {peaking, will 
have but a weak or tranfient influence, 
The magiftrate may indeed execute 
the law, and, like a tyrant pedagogue, 
fright vice into a corner; but this does 
not mend the heart. Unilefs the founda- 
tions of rational virtue be laid there at 
firft, all will litthe avail ;—- men of mere 
{peculation will fcarce reafon people out 
of their folly ; the witty author will in 
vain point his keen fatyr againft fafhione 
able vice ; and there is reafon to fear, 
even the clergy themfelves will with very 
little fuccefs fpread around them their 
fage and falutary precepts of morality, 
for if the fountains be foul and impure, 
all the art of man will not make the 
{treams run pure and urpolluted. 
Whether there be ule for Letin {chools 
in every parifh, is a point we dare not 
prefume to decide. A great deal might 
be faid on both fides. It is certain, that 
where education is not, by the conftitu- 
tion, dircéily the care of the publick mas 
giltrate, every man retains his natural 
right to educate his chitdren as he pleales, 
if he does not inftil notions fubverfive of 
povernment and order. However, that 
this branch of Briti/h liberty has been 
abufed, efpecialty by the lower clafs of 
people in this northern part of the united 
kingdom, cannot be denied: and we 
gladly embrace this publick opportonity 
of giving into their opinion, who think 
the five or fix years commonly fpent at 
batin by mechanicks, traders, manu- 
4B facturersy 
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facturers, coc. in a manner loit to them- 
felves and the publick. But whether 
the confining ees {chools to a few pla- 
ces in each county, might not prove a 
cure worfe than the difeafe, is humbly 
fubmitted. For (not to mention the 
many bright geniufes that would be thus 
Jolt, and that it is confonant with the 
wildom and policy of paft ages to leave 
the way to preferment open even to the 
loweti) people are naturally jealous of 
their fupertors and rulers; and if Lavin 
{chools were tupprefled, the cry would 
be, That ignorance, the forerunner of 
Popery and flavery, was again introdu- 
ced ; and in proportion to the difficulty 
of obtaining it, would Latin be valued ; 
fo that for one now hurt by this extrava- 
gant way of educating their children, 
there is too much reafon to fearten might 
in that cafe ruin themfelves by boarding 
them at Latin {chools. -—- It is hoped, 
that as trade and manufactures flourith, 
people will be brought to fee and under- 
ftand their true intereft in this refpect.—— 
But whatever regulations of this kind the 
wildom of the nation fhall judge proper, 
jt does not affect the f{choolmatters in their 
prefent fcheme. For, 
_ From what has been faid above, it is 
plain, that to teach children languages 
either dead or living, is but the leatt part 
of their duty. They mutt alfo, and a- 
bove all, form their tafte and manners 
aright; diltinguith the true from the fa//e, 
regulate their paflions, and make the firtt 
and frongelt advances toward the train- 
ing them up reafonable and focial crea- 
tures, Now, a man will fcarce be 
qualified for this honourable employment, 
without having fomething of tafte him- 
felf, without a relith for the delicate fen- 
timents of a Merace, a Virgil, a Homer, 
who have taught, guid verwm at gue 
decens, pulchs wm, guidturpe, guid u- 
bile, guzd nom, metus & plenius Chry fippo & 
Crantore, better than all the philofophers. 
Thefe fhould be his maiters. But 
farther, allowing aman who has a polite 
method of teaching Engi), writing, 
rithmetik, and branches of the 
mathematicks, could anfwer all the pur- 
pofes of education in moit of the country- 


paruhes of Scotland, tho’ he underftands 
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nota word of Latin, ec. neither does 


this affect our fcheme. For, 
It is certain, that our prefent encoy. fe” 
ragement will not procure even the ne-| ‘ 
ceffaries of life to any perfon, tho’ hep” 
fhould live at the lowelt rate, being only f 
at an average about tr /. Stes ling per 
num, Or about 7 d. a-day3 which is les 
than the loweft mechanick can ears, 
This {mall pittance, in molt places, isto ff 
be collected from a hundred ditfren 
hands ; which makes a fad deduction, as 
there will be always feveral bad payers 2- | a 
mong fuch a number. Add to this the “ 
difficulty of making good baptifin, mar- Be 
riage, and other dues, which make ont B 
third of the 11 /,—In feveral places, thoi 
of the Epifcopal perfuafion, Seceders, fhe 
keep a private recifter, and never infert 
their childrens births in the parochi.l By 
one. They alfo publifh the banns ;. 
marriage only in their own mecting- 
houfes, and feldom employ the 
clerk for that purpofe. The confequeact 
of this is, that when the poor clerk cri. 
{choolmatter demands his dues, they 
{wer, that as he did not work for then, 
he hasno claim. So heis reduced tot). 
alternative, either to want thele conlice:- 
able perquifites, or commence proce: 
for fubjects of 1s. or perhaps 4%. 
very great odds ; inas much as itis m0 
eafier for a few outltanders, with 
purfe, to defend, than for a poor {choo yy 
mafler, who is not worth a flulling, OM, 
purfue.—Nor is this all. There can 
feveral inftances given, in places 
{choolmafters have purfued for thefe cos 
of inferior judges giving fentence 
them: fo that there mutt be fome cet 
in the law in this refpeét.—Bat it Wy. 
necdlefs to pive a particular narrative 
the many hardfhips we Jabour 


they are glaring enough, and ovr cou"g 
trymen in general do us the jutuc: Of 
own we have reafon to complain. _ 
As to the queltion, What might 
fy us? we with a general anfwer co 
be taken, That we will be fatisicd ¥® 
whatever the wifdom and goodnels 0! 
nation fhall think meet; as we wil, “T 
doubt, be very unlucky in Jaying oF" 
{chemes. But feeing fomething 
particular is expected, in conic quess* 
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a promife made by our laft general meet- 
ing, the following propofals are humbly 
fubimitted to all fincere friends of learn- 
ing and mankind. 

1. That in all country-parifhes to the 


north of the river Tay, Cor fome fuch dif- 
Ptinction, in proportion to the rates of li- 


ving), the annual falary for a fchoolmafter 


Bbc norunder 8/. 65. 8d. Steriing (100/. 


Soi); to the fouth of faid river, not 
under /, 2 5. 2% d. Sterling (200 
merks Scots); in all royal boroughs, not 
under /.; and in royal boroughs where 
the offices of grammar-{choolmafter and 
elon clerk are disjoined, not under 20/. 

2. That in all parithes where there is 
nota futhicient houfe for the {choolma- 
fter, and a fmall glebe, a fom not under 
50/. Sterling be forthwith applied, one 
half to build a houfe, (the parith afford- 
ing carriages), and the remainder to pur- 


chale an acre, more or lefs, of adjacent 


ground, for the maintenance of a cow. — 


g where there are not vacant ftipends, 


or other publick fends for this purpole, 
the so /. be advanced by the feveral he- 
tutors; provided always that they be al- 
lowed to retain as much in their own 
hands of the firtt vacant ftipends as will 
rmburfe them.——Our chief aim being, 
hot to throw any new or fenfible bur- 
cn on the landed intereft, it is hoped 
patrons and yentlemen will approve of 


method of applying at Icaft one year’s 


Vacant [tipend 5 efpecially as they are al- 
ready limited to charitable ufes within the 
reipective parifhes ; and no application of 
then, we prefume, is more charitable than 
this, nor more beneficial to focicty. 

3. That in country-parifhes and leffer 
boroughs the offices of {choolmatter, fef- 
lion-cletk, precentor, keeper of the regi- 
Ker, oc. be infeparably connected.— It 
fome of thele offices arcin the pift 
Of kirkleffions: but as they have almotlt 
2Ways Settowed them on {choolmaflers (as 
the titteit perfons pofibly, or rather from 
4 plinciple of generofity, and a convi- 
Clon that fchoolmafters could not other- 
fubfift), and as they fhould be the 
fir to thow how much they wifh to en- 
Courage learning and virtuc, t is hoped 
Nhey are too publick-fpirited to fcruple 
the civefting themfelves of an infignifi- 
“ant piece of power for the publick good. 
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4. As many advantages might accrue 
to the publick (elpecially in clearing up 
circumfiances in law-fuits) if there were 
a diftinct regifter of births, marriages, 
and burials, keptin every parith ; theres 
fore that in all time coming fuch repifters 
be kept by the fchoolmafter; and that all 
births, cc. be inferted in it, under thé 
penalty of 105. Ster/ing for each mar 
riage, and 55. for each birth or burial, 
not regiflered ; one half to the poor of the 
parifh, and the other to the fchoolmafter 
as keeper.——That fums not under 25. 
62. be paid for proclamation of banns 
and inferting the dates of marriages, and 
not under 1s. for inferting a birth or a 
burial in this regilter. 

5. That the quarterly fees for teach- 
ing Engli/> be not under 15.6.3 for 
writing, arithmetick, ec. not under 2 5.3 
and for teaching Latin, net under ¢ f. 
N.B. It is thought, raifing the wages 
on Latin to 5 5. or higher, might have 
all the advantages that would attend the 
fupprefling Latin fchools, and few of the 
inconveniencics. 

6. That there be no private f{Cchools in 
country-parifhes within three Eng/:/h 
miles of the parochial one ; and that if at 
that diltance, or nearer, it fhall be found 
neceffary to have another Exg/:/h teacher, 
he fhall be under the immediate infpe- 
étion and direction of the parifh kirkfef- 
fion and {choolmafter, and fhall not on 
any account pretend to teach Latin, (re. 
We fay, private {chools, as com- 
prehending ail fchools other than the pa- 
rochial or eftablifhed one. Only it fs 
not meant that this regulation fhonld af- 
fe& fuch Gentlemen as keep private ta- 
tors or governors in their familics, if they 
teach only their own children, 

By this f{cheme, then, {choolmafters 
would have, at a medium, 


Ry falary 10. and clerk-fee, 1/. 55. § 0 
by 20 baptifins, and 20 burials, at 15. 

By 9 marriaces, at os. 6d.cach — 26 
By 25 and Writing (cholars, at 

20d. per quarter cach at an average 8 6 8 


By houle and giche, and two or three 
Latin {cholars, about mm 


N.B. Thelaft article precarious asto 27 14 2 
Latin jchglars, 
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The whole amounting, in country-parifh- 
es, to about 27 or 28/. and in boroughs 
from 30 to 4o/.; and that without any 
new burden * on the landed interelt, 
and wi hout fenfibly affecting the poorer 
fort of people. 

It is hoped none will think this a fund 
of luxury ; yet at the fame time we de- 
clare we think it fuch as, by diligent at- 
tention to our bufinefs, we could fubfitt 
ourfelves and families on, in a decent 
eafy manner, conform to our character. 
Heaven is our witnels we aim at nothing 
more: and to this we hope it will be al- 
lowed we have a natural right, as our la- 
bours are wholly devoted to the publick, 
without a poTibility of following any pri- 
vate occupation for bettering our circum- 
ftances. 

We have, above, taken notice of fome 
of the many advantages that would at- 
tend the fuceefs of this our fcheme; and 
fhall only add, that were it carried into 
exccution, the country-gentlemen might 
have the pleafure of feeing their children 
educated under their own eye, at fchools 
where they would have all the advantages 
both of a publick and domeftick educa - 
tion, and few of the inconveniencies of 
either, For fhys a lite writer, when 
handling the old queftion, Whether a 
private or publick hol i is to be prefer- 
red? ** T would not fend my fon toa 
fchool containing a hundred boys. No; 
this would be plunging him into vice. 
Nor yet am I fora private fchool.—I 
would rather chufe a fchool in fome coun- 
try-town, where there is a good matter, 
and not above twenty boys. There, I 
am fure, if the mailer be a good moralift, 
the innocence and virtue of a boy is eali- 
ly preferved, and a great flock of learn- 
ing as ealily ‘acquired as ata large fchool : 
the emulation is the fame; they will have 
the fame vigour and vivacity, and be ¢- 
qually alert and indultrious.” 

We fthall conclude all by obferving, 
that could the Lords of Seflion, or the 


° We fay, without any new burden; becanfe 
as the law lands swe migh t huve 200 merks Scots 
falary. The grievance we complain of is, that it 
is lett optional to heritors, to give us either 200 
er roo merks, and that they have and will aluays 


give us the minimum if it is not railed; and upon , 
this we cannot Jubii, 


The {choolmafters augmentation-plan, 


Vol. 


commiflioners of fupply, (whichever of f 


them are our judges, for we are not ture), 

redrefs usin thefe refpects without the 
aid of a new law, our complaints would 
never be carried beyond their imparti.| 
ears. But this cannot be; 


falary, we have no lepal 
more, no not for holes to lay our heads 
in, unlefs by the unanimous content of 
every heritor in our re{pective parithes, 
which is but feldom to be expceted.— 
It' is to our countrymen we mcan our- 


felves at prefent 5 ; to Scot/men, fo long ¥ 


renowned tor learning, valour, and ho- 
neity ; who we hope will chearfu ly con- 
defcend to thefe modeft and reafonadle 
demands which we have made; thar fo 
there never may be wanting in Aert}- 
Britain a fet of honelt men, who, con 
fidering this deing only as an educatioa 
for heaven, fhull, in a dependence upoa 
the grace of God, train up her generous 
fons, to run, with a noble ambition, 
amidit fuch a cloud of witneiles, i0 
fight of mortal and immortal powers.— 
the great carcer of juftice,” and to riitha 
peaceable, indulirious and religious Iie 
here, 
Till by degrees of merit rais’d, 
They open to “themielves at le ngth the way 
To pertect being in a future fate! 
Milt. Parad. lo? 
This in name and by appointment @ of 1 
committee impowered, by the late ge 
ral meeting of Scots [chzolmafiers, 
ply to parli ament for an augmentation 
their livings, is figued by 


WILLIAM SMITH, Preje. 
Tuomas 


N. One of our number is to £0 
to London to petition for leave to bring 
a bill for the above effeét, and will {et ov! 
about the 25th of November. 


08 fT. 


Dvices concerning the affairs 
Persta bear, that the con § 


fions there {till continue; *™ 
that in the month of June lait there © = 
a great tumult at Ifpahan, during vl 
‘the principal places in that cit 
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plundered, and foreigners did not fuffer 
leis damage than the natives of the coun- 
try. Prince Heraclius, fon of Terberi 
Mirza, fovereign of Georgia, having 


© marched with a confiderable army under 


pretence of affifting shah Doub, has de- 
feated five of the Perfian grandees who 
wore in arms againft him. In confe- 
quence of this victory he has taken pof- 
{elion of Teflis, Erivan, and fome o- 
ther towns in that kingdom; and it is 
affured, that he continues extending 
himlelf towards the Cafpian fea. The 
crown, mantle, and other regalia of Per- 
fia have fallen into his hands; and he 
keeps them very ref{peétfully in a cheit, 
which has been fealed up by fome Per- 
fiin Lords who attended him in his ex- 
pedition. He declares he will deliver up 
thefe regalia to whomfoever fhall be ac- 
knowledged King, and remain in peace- 
able poffeffion of the throne. The father 
of Prince Heraclius is tributary to the 
Grand Signior; and therefore, left the 
Porte fhould take umbrage, he tranimit- 


} ted to the Bafhaw of Erzerum a copy of 


the letters by which the Shah defired his 
afiltance: but the Ottoman povernment, 
initead of being difpleafed, with him fuc- 
cels; as it is their interelt that the trou- 
bles in Perfia fhould continue, that they 
niay be at liberty to attend to the affairs 
of Europe. 

The Roffian minifter at ConstTAanti- 
Nopre has fent difpatches to his court, 
which contradict the accounts we had re- 
ceived, of a body of janifaries being to 
join the Crim-Tartars, in order to make 
an irruption into the Ukraine. On the 
contrary, it is affured the Grand Signior 
1s more determined than ever in his refo- 
lotion of keeping a good underitanding 
with all the Chriftian powers. Mean 
While, the janifaries in general have been 
In a great ferment for fome time pal. 
About twenty of thofe principally con 
cerned in fowing fedition, have been ta- 
hen up at Conitantinople, and ftrangled. 
In the province of Bofnia the militia have 
revolted again{t their Governor; plunder- 
e! the town of Zwornick 3 mafficred the 
Bathaw who commanded in it, with fome 
Other officers who endeavoured to bring 
them to reafon; and fit fire to fomie 
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neighbouring villages : upon which occa- 
fion feveral of the inhabitants perithed in 
the fumes. The Bathaw of Belprade, in 
order to prevent the bad confequences 
that might refult from this mutinous dif- 
polition, obtained an order from the 
Grand Signior, injoiing a preat part of 
the janifaries in both Bofnia and Servia 
to march towards Bender and the Black 
fea. In order to fecure their obedience, 
the Balhaw, before he informed them of 
their deftination, declared that he had ere 
ders from the Grand Signior, but that he 
fhould not communicate them till they 
took an oath to conformto them. They 
took an oath accordingly 3 but no fooner 
had they heard whither they were to 
march, but they expreilid their difcone 
tent, and feized and ill-treated the officer 
who brought the orders. As they fulpeét- 
ed that their march was intended merely 
to difperfe them, the Bathaw of Belgrade 
is at a Jofs how to quell this mutiny, and 
execute the orders be has received. —A- 
bout the beginning of September, an 
earthquake {wallowed up almofi the whole 
city of Philippoli, which was one of the 
belt in Romania; and they reckon that 
about 4000 perfons perithed in it, The 
damage was not lefs in the towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets near that unhappy 
place; molt of them having been either 
demolifhed by the violent and repeated 
fhocks of this earthquake, or laid under 
water by the overflowing of the river Ma- 
riza. 

We hear from Warcaw, that Prince 
Sangufki is chofen Marthal of the tribu- 
nal of Petrikau, to the preat joy of all 
who wih well to Poland. For as he is 
a Nobleman of great impartiality, it is 
expected his prefiding in that fupreme 
court of judicature will mightily contri- 
bute to prevent any danperous effects 
from the dilcord between the Polifh eran- 
dees. It is thought, that the prefence of 
the Raflian troops lately fent into Pos 
land, conduced fomewhat to his being 
peaceably elected. material point 
being gained, his Polifh Mojelty fer out 
from Warfaw on the Sih of Occober, and 
returned to Drefden on the We 
are told, that a confiderable party of Hai- 
damacj.s were defeated on the 20th of 
Septcindcr, 
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September, by a detachment from the 
Polifh crown-army. 

‘They write from PETERSBURG, that 
it is believed the Rufhan troops in Po- 
Jand will not only cover that country 
from the incurfions of the Haidamacks 3 
bur will alfo awe the Tartars from at- 


tempting any thing to the prejudice of 


Rufha, through an apprelienfion of f{ee- 
ing that body of troops cnter into the 
heart of their own country through Po- 
land. 

Advices from Berurs bear, that his 
Proflian Majelty has invented fome new 
improvements in military exercifes and 
evolutions. Jt has been faid, that his 
Majetty receives a fublidy of thirty mil- 
lions of fivres from the French court 


and tho’ the truth of this be doubted of 


by fome, yet thofe who have confidered 
the matter afk, from whence the prefent 
Kine draws the neceflary refources for 
Maintaining an army of 140,000 men, 
when his father and erandfather, with all 
the fubfidies which it was well known 
they enjoyed, could never maintain above 
a third part of that number of troops : ; 
Many I ‘ters from Holland agree, that 
they are extremely alarmed at the con{e- 
quences which are forefeen from the e- 
recting of a new company at Embden; 
becaule they are like to prove more de- 
trimental than thofe that were apprehend- 
ed from the Imperial company at Ottend, 
and it will be found more diiheult to pro- 
vide a remedy againtt them. 

From Hameurs we have informa- 
tion, that the miniter from the States- 
General has prefented a memorial to the 
regency, demanding an exadi obfervation 
ot the contraé between that city and the 
republick of the United Provinces, con- 
cluded in 1609; by which it was ftipu- 
lated, that the Detch fhould have the 
privilege before any other nation, of {el- 
ling herrings there, of their own catch- 
ing. Weare told, that the council was 
aflemMed on this occafion: when moft 
of the members were of opinion, that 
they ought to adhere to their agreement. 

It ts aflured, that a commitforial de- 
cree will foon be prefented to the diet at 
Raufbon, relating to the affair of Ho- 


HENLOE, in conicquence of the report 
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lately made to the Emperor by the Ay. 
lick council of the empire. In the meap gn 
time we are informed, thatas The prince ly vi 
of Hohenloe ftil! obftinately refae to con 


form to what has been preferibed them, fe ¥P" 
about reftoring the excrcife of hits bind 
theran religion, 100 prenadeers of the af 
Margrave of Anfpach’s troops entered fm 2" 
their territories on the 16th of Oober, Hn 
with orders to live there at the expence ff his j 
of the country, till thofe princes cont 
have piven the evangelick body full fait gh: 
faction. thin 
Our accounts concerning ITALY are, — 
that overtures have been made for bring. Bo" 
ing the conteft between the court of 
na and the rep ublick of J “enice, concern- sed 
ing the patriarchate of toanac 
commodation. For this porpofe it hos 
been agreed upon, to hold conferences, “¥ 
under the mediation of the King cf Sar- 
dinia, at Ferrara, where the Pope's nun- 
cio is to affift the minifier of Turin, in “ie 
conjunction with minifters the in- 
terefied powers, for fettling matters to & 
the fatistaction of all parties. One cx- iets 
pedient propefed for effecting this is, to as 
fupprefs the patriarchate; and inftead cf 
it to form bens archbifhopricks 5 one at by 
Gorizia, in the Emprefs’s dominions: 
and the other at Udine, in the ftate ot 


Venice. Befides the affair of Aquiles, 
there are fome points to be fettled, con Ba: 
cerning the jurifdiction of the fubjects of Hs. 


thefe two powers, who inhabit the der- Brie 
ders of their refpective territories. Blom 
The Duke of Modena is faid to & that 
cafting all his artillery, and conflani'y 
exercifing his militia. “lid 
An Italian tranflation of Mr Addifon’s 
comedy, called The drummer OF, 


haunted he having been lately publi! 
ed at Rowe, the inge ition caufed it * & 
fuppretfed, as containing fentiments, 
their opinion, contrary to religion 20° 
fornd morals. The real defign of th 
picce was, to ridicule ritition ant 
profanenets which it does in fo joo 
ous, correct, and fo delicate a 
ner, that it has always been 
as an honour to the Britith ftage. 
From Maprip they write, that 

Keene has lately made 


the minifters of that court, concerns | 
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the bk haviour of their guarda cofta’s in 

ba Am rica, which he affured them not on- 
vilited all the Britifh thips they met 
con. i thote feas, but had alfo taken fome 
which were not concerned in any contra- 
eK: bind trade. The King being informed 
thefe complaints, has ordered the at- 
bed fair to be examined into; and that in the 
Ser, fp mean time the governors be acquainted of 
his intention, that they fhould exactly 
thal conform to the tenor of treaties, and 

that the guarda cofta’s be ordered to do no- 
1 thing that may give any juli caufe of com- 
we, We are told, that the Spainards 

Whey have begun to ereét forts at the Bay of 
Campeachy, for preventing any foreign 
BB thips, of whatever nation, from cutting 
a | wood, or carrying on any traflick with 
thos inhabitants. —-— By the foreign ga- 
nial zettes we find, thata convention between 
Britain and Spain was actually figned 

Fon the 2gth of September, though 
‘i fe mol of the foreign minifiers at Madrid 
nothing of it till the rath of Octo- 
The tollowing are the principal 
ag articles of it, as publithed in thefe pa- 
zZettes,— The King ol Spain engages to 
og the S. S. company, within three 
months, the fum of 100,000}. Sterling, 
by way of indemnification, as well for 
veo og MOn-exceution of the Affiento treaty 


"). ee! March 13. 1713, as to make them a- 
mends for the four years in which they 
AG: not fend out their annual fhip. 


to the trade and navigation of the 
"BB Baruh in the ports of the King of Spain’s 
} . . 
Beoninions, the treaties of 1667 and 1670, 
fo be thar - 
anty Ae of Utrecht of the year 1713, the 


Bait, and 7th articles of the 
‘on treaty of 1715, and that of 1721, fhall 


>, PUnctually obferved and cxecuted.—— 
confequence of which difpofitions, 


Brith fhips that come to trade in 
| the ports of his Catholick Majefty, fhall 
no other duties for the goods they 
Port or export, than fuch as they ufed 
ee Pay in the reign of K. Charles Il. of 
pain. —The fadjects of G. Britain, in 
ee" PRRs places where they thall come to traf- 
bs fees, thall pay only the fame duties as 
Tec re laid on the fubjeéts of his Catholick 
‘ajclty; who means that the Britifh fhall 
tated in bis dominions on the fame 
a8 the nations the molt favour- 
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ed. And moreover, they fhall continue 
to enjoy the privilege of taking in faltat 
the ifland of Tortuga, which is poileiled 
by the Spainards,” 

On the 7th of September, the ceremo- 
ny of the new King of PowruGaL’s 
acclamation was performed in the large 
{quare before the palace, with great {plen- 
dor and magnificence. ‘The oath takea 
by his Majeity, who kneeled all the time, 
and had his right hand placed on a 
golden croisy which lay upon an open 
miffal, was conceived in. thefe terms, 
** I do hereby {wear and promife, with 
the grace of God, to conduct and povern 
you well and lawfully, and to admini- 
fter juitice to you as far as human frailty 
will admit, and to obferve all your good 
cultoms, privilepes, praces, favours, li- 
berties, and franchiles, which at any 
time may have been pranted and confirm- 
ed by the Kings my predeceffors.” Af 
ter this, firft the princes of the bload, 
and then all the grandees, titular lords 
as well temporal as ecclefiaflick, and all 
others of the nobility indifcriminately 
Who had any ttle to affi{t at this ceremo- 
ny, took an oath of this tenor. ‘*1 do 
hereby fwear by the holy pgofpels upon 
which I now lay my hand, that I ac- 
knowledpe for our King, true and natu- 
ral Lord, the Mott High and Molt Puif- 
fant King Dom Jofeph our Lord, to 
whom I pay obedience and homage, ac- 
cording to the capitulations and culloms 
of thele kingdoms.” 

According to adviccs from ALGIERS, 
Com. Keppel, with a fquadron of men of 
wer, and accompanied by Mr Stanyford, 
went thither fome time ago on the part 
of his Britannick Maj fly, in order to 
obtain a proper fatista¢iion to the de- 
mands which the Britith nation has upon 
the repency of that ftate, particularly in 
the cale of the Prince Frederick packet- 
boat. But after much parleying, and 
exhaufting all their rhetorick, they be- 
came fenfible that to talk there of reftitus 
tion was to no purpofe. ‘Therefore Com, 
Keppel, judging it needlefs to make any 
longer ftay, took his leave of the Dey on 
the 18th of September, exhorting him 
once more to confider, that a great King 
like his Britannick Majelty, was not ac- 

cullomed 
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cuftomed to denvand fatisfaction in vain. 
Upon which the Dey made him the fol- 
lowing anfwer. ‘* We are difpofed to 
give tull farisfaétion to the King and the 
Bricth nation, for any thing that may 
happen amits hereafter; but as to what 
is palt, if they have had any caufe to 
compliin, they maft think no more of 
it, and bury it in oblivion. © Whilft the 
packet- boats of the crown of G, Britain 
are provided with the King’s paflports, 
they run no rilk of being {topped and 
feized ; no more than the Britith mer- 
chantmen, if thef rake care to provide 
themielves with our paffes : but if either 
be negl-cted, the blime of any mithap 
mult be lid on thofe who have been puil- 
ty of that negligence. And woen the 
merchantmen thall be deftitute of 
Algerine powers, our privateers will think 
they have aright to take them, and the 
cargoes of fuch thips fhall be confifcated. 
This is all we can do in this matter.” — 
Mr Keppel returned on board his fhip in 
the afternoon, and the next day the fqua- 
dron failed. —’ Tis added, that the refti- 
tution of the packet-boat was not the on- 
ly point of the negotiation of the Britith 
plenipotentiaries ; that they alio propo- 
fed the granting to their nation, on the 
coalt of the kingdom of Algicrs, a fettle- 
ment hike that which the French African 
company has had thele feveral years palt ; 
and that the Dey made anfwer, ** That a 
fettlement of this nature could not but be 
productive of quarrels between the two 
nations; that moreover, in cafe the re- 
gency fhould apree to it, it mutt néeds 
be in confideration of fome important 
fervice to be done by the Britith nation ; 
and that if they would heip the Alperines 
to recover Oran from the Spaniards, they 
mioht be atlored, ta return for fuch affift- 
ance, the regeney would favour them in 
point of trade, along the coaft of Al- 
giers, preferably to ali other nations.” 
From Paris we have the followin 

authenticX picees, which fer the differen- 
ces between the French King and his 
eferpy in aciear light. 

Tee Aung’ sletier tothe of thectergy. 


Tis with concern T fee you have not 


yer taken a refulution agreeable to the. 
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demand made in my name. The fens. 
ments of affection and good-will I hive 
for the clergy of my kingdom are fo deep. 
ly engraven in my heart, that they have 
fuffered no alteration, tho’ your zeal has 
not been anfwerable to what I had a right 
to expect fromit. Full of refpect for the 
holy functions of your facred miniitry, | 
thall always think it my duty to pr: ferve 
the fame exemptions, privileges, and 


immunities, which the Kings my prede- § 


ceffors have granted you ; and there was 
no need that your aflembly thou!d ex- 
plain to me the jutt motives on which 
they are grounded. The demands that 
have been made upon you in my name, 
were of fuch a nature as might make you 
cafy in regard to your fears that the re- 
venues of the clergy of France would be 
fubjeéted to che execution of the edict thet 
orders the levying of the 20th penny: 
fince which I condefcended to affure you 
again, that this was not my intention; 
and your aflembly fent me word, that 
they had a very grateful fenfe of it. In- 
ftead of the ufual free gift, I chofe rather 
to demand of you, in the ordinary torms, 
not for myfelf, but for yourfelves, an an- 
nual fum, which fhould be appropriated 
to difcharge your debts. My care of the 
true intereft of the clergy induced me to 
confirm afreth, by my declaration of tie 
r7th of Auguft lalt, the refolutions which 
your former aflemblies had come to, of 
reforming the defeét of the gencral ¢e- 
partment of your impofitions, which ! 
look upon as the principle and the cavle 
of the inequality of the impofitions be- 
tween one diocefe and another, Att 
fo many teftimonies ofa fingular and ci 
tinguifhed proteétion, 1 could not, 
anfwering your remonttrances, do other 
wife than renew the fame kind alfurances. 
Indeed, I perceive, by the report f havt 
caufed to be made to me in council, er 
I had forefeen them; and there thovs 
now remain nothing more to be cor’ 
than to come to a precife 
the demand made by my order to your =" 
fembly. I-did not expect, that the ci” 
gy of the Gallican church, thofe dele 
ders of the King’s fovereign and ine® 
pendent authority in temporals, fhoe* 
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{rem bent upon freeing thes 
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from that {ame authority ; as if the obli- 
gation am under to watch over the con- 
cep. fie fervation of their revenues, did not allo 
rave PE give rile to, or include, an obligation 
has fe vn th m to contribute to the necellities of 
ipht Pe the ftate, of which church-men make a 
the Ppert. [tis then with rluctance that I 
y, thal fee myfelf forced to have recourfe to 
crye [ip the means that authority furnifhes, which, 
and iB in maintaining the maxims of my king- 
cles HE dom, willbe calculated only forthe good of 
was the clergy, if you perfiit in not coming 
ex- Me to arefolution abour the demand made 
hich fe bv my order to your aflembly , fuch a re- 
that as T ought to expect from your 
me, Pereipcct, trom your gratitude, and from 
you your care of your own interefls. 
Whereupon I pray God, &e. 
d be This letter being carried to the affem- 
tht bly by the Count de St Floréntin, they 
ny: Bcine to the following refolution. ** The 
you Baiembly have unanimoofly refolved to 
ions Petey to the King their refpedtful grati- 
that BB tode for the manner in which his Majetty 
Ine Youch{afes to explain himfelf in regard to 
ther Bethe 2oth penny in his letter of yelterday. 
rmsy he aifombly have alio unanimoufly refol- 
tomake tothe King the {trongeft prote- 
iated Btations of their profound refpect, of their 
fhe febmiffion, and of their invio- 
10 attachment to the maxims of the Gal- 
fhe Bebcon church, particularly that of the fove- 
yhich Bren independent authority of our Kings 
, for BRN temporals, They have not deviated 
that maxim, in taking the liberty to 
ich | Btepicfent to the King, that this fovereign 
caule Bpocependent authority does not include 
$ be- ‘power to tax revenues confecrated to 
After J, without the confent of the church. 
j dis BE be affembly not having been able to 
t, in the King’s letter wherewithal to 
there BB pate their fears of the incroachments 
nce: attacks made upon their rights and 
have § rivileges, they (till find themfelves, by 
, tht Fac fame motives of confcience, under 
hould fame impoflibility of refolving upon 
dont Fes demand made by the King’s com- 
n ni‘Taries, and ander the grievous neceflity 
ae d being capable of anfwering his Maje- 
orders no otherwife than by their 
defer ears,"? 
ind’ this the Count de St Florentin 


reduced orders for the alfembly to fepa- 


“te, a8 was formerly related.” N 
rmerly related.” Not long 


hort 
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after, the court fent letters to all the in- 
tendants of the provinces, to make out 
litls of the revenues of the ecclefialticks, 
and in cafe of refufal to feize upon their 
temporaltics. By latett advices, the Bi- 
fhops were actually making out thele ac 
counts themlelves, in order to comply 
with the deniand madeupon them, When 
they are given in, each clergyman will 
be taxed in proportion to his income 5 
and it is faid that this way of taxing, 
which is in lieu of the twentieth penny, 
will produce the King upwards of twenty 
millions of livres a-year. In the mean 
time, his Majelty has jult borrowed fif- 
teen millions of the tarmers and recei- 
vers general; and it is faid there will 

2 no fewer than fourfcore fhips of the 
line, ready to fail by the beginning of 
next (pring. —A letter from Lifle, dated 
Oct. 9. mentions the receipt of letters in 
that town from Paris, giving an account 
of the following uncommon accident that 
happened there, wiz. Two young Gen- 
tlemen, poing into a tavern, called for a 
bottle of wine, and cach drank off a 
bumper. About an hour after, the 
drawer going into the room, found them 
both dead and {tiff in their chairs. The 
commiflaries being fent for, to examine 
into the affair, afked the landlord, if he 
would drink of the fame wine? to which 
he replied he would drink a gallon; and 
accordingly took a bumper. Then they 
defired he would fhew them his cellars 
which he went with them to do; but had 
not gone half way before he dropt, and 
inftantly died. When the ofhcers came 
to the cafk, which was a frefh tap, they 
drew the liquor out, and found in the 
bottom a large toad, that weighed feven 
pounds. — A publick hofpital has been 
e{tablifhed at Lifle, in which all common 
beggars are obliged to work at different 
employments. This method is purfued 
throughout French Flanders, and appears 
worthy of imitation. 

With refpect to the AUSTRIAN 
THERLANDS, we are informed, that 
before the general aflembly of the fates 
of Brabant {eparated, a refofution was ta- 
ken to grant the fubfidies demanded of 
them, on the fame footing as they were 
laft year, The Grand Chancellor made 
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alfo the three following propofitions to 
that aflembly in name of the Emprefs- 
Queen. 1. To abridge the clergy of the 
province of fome of the privileges they 
at prefent enjoy. 2. That the clergy 
give an exact inventory of all the reve- 
nues they have polleffed fince the death of 
Charles V. 3. That they furnifh the 
fum of two millions of florins. It is be- 
lieved that thefe propofitions will be ta- 
ken into confidcration at the next ailem- 
bly ; and it is affured, that this fum of 
two millions is to be employed in rebuild- 
ing the old court at Bruflels that was 
burnt down. Some new impofition which 
the government has Jaid upon turf in Au- 
{trian Guelder/and, bas been the occalion 
of a fedition that began at Weert near 
Ruremond, and communicated itflf to 
fome villages in that neighbourhood, 
where fuch {cenes were aan as were in 
Holland the year 1747. The houfes of 
the farmers of the culloms and impolts 
were plundered and demolifhed ; and as 
Pr. Charles had fent thither a detachment 
of horfe and foot, fome difagreeable con- 
fequences were feared. 

As tothe UnNtTED PROVINCES, we 
are informed, that during the Jaft ailem- 
bly of the ttates of Dutch Guelserland/, at 
which the Stadtholder affilted, thofe {tates 
came to the following refolutions; to 
take fome meafures for the more ealy and 
regular payment of their quota to the ge- 
neraltty ; to make his Highneis firlt mem- 
ber of the college of the Nobles of their 
province ; to appoint him Rector of the 
univerlity of Harderwyck ; to enlarge his 
territories about Loo; and to give him a 
confiderable fum by way of gratuity. They 
accordingly madéhim aprefent of 100,000 
Qorins, on his taking his feat in their af- 
fembly as Firtt Noble of the province. 

They write from dujerdam, that 112 
of their fips had been upon the whale- 
Ohhery at Greenland ; that three were loft, 
and fix returned empty ; that the refit had 
taken 605 whales, and got 15,998 quarts 
ef blubber; and that the tifhery other: 
wile had been yevy fuccefsful. 


Meficnger arrived from Hanover at 
Londen, Oct. 24. with the qreaty 


figned at Madrid on the sth, N.S. by 
Mr Keene, his Majefty’s minifter there, 
and Don Jofeph Carvajal and Lancalter, 


ne of Spain’s minilter of {late 
495- 
The fithery-charter [444.] is palled 
the great feal, and bears date the rith of 
Oober. On the 25th, the Prince of 
Wales came to fifhmongers hall, with 
great pomp; and was received at the 
door by Ald. Bethell Prefident, Ald, 
Janilen Vice-Prefident, Adm. Vernon, 
Gen. Oglethorpe, and fuch of the focieiy 
as were in town; and afterwards by the 
Matter and court of affiftants of the fith- 
mongers company ; who all waited on 
him to their parlour. The Prince being 
feated, Gen. Oglethorpe prefented the 
charter to him, as Governor 3 which his 
Royal Highnefs ordered to be read, and 
then delivered it to the care of the Preli- 
dent; withing all imaginable fuccefs 10 
this national undertaking, and declaring 
he had the welfare of it extremely at 
heart. The table-cloth being fpread, 4 
large quantity of Shetland pickled her- 
rings were ferved up in china; of which 
the Prince, and all the company prefeit, 
ate very heartily. After again withing 
fuccefs to the herring-fifhery, and driuk- 
ing fuccefs to it, his R. Highnefs retired. 
There was a confiderable concourfe of Lx 
dics and Gentlemen to fee the ceremony: 
At a third fale of the Britifh pick! 
herrings on the 19th, 85 whole barte's 
and 19 half-barrels, the higheft price 45 EF 
4l. 6s. per barrel, or 51]. 125. f" 
laft; and the loweft 11. 5s. or 151.) 
lait; in whole 1501. 1s. So that 
may now be fold at three halfpence 4 
piece, tho’ they were once a filling. 
Tho’ this great undertaking was 
culated for home confumptren; yet 
ry true Britan who loves this fh, wil Bi 
eat it with the higheft relifh, when he 
fleéts, that at the fame time he is gr2!!''ff 
ing his palate, he is ferving his natch 
country in its molt effential interelts. 
A grant for fourteen years has po!" 
the great feal, to William Pennington O§ 
Kirby, Weftmorland, mill-wright, 
machine newly invented by him for prick 
ing leather for wool, cation, 
other cards, 
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» by The thock of the earthquake at North- 
ry ampton, Sept. 30. [447.], threw down 
‘ee part of an old wall in College-lane ; at 
oe Kilmarfh, a Gentlewoman fitting in a 
Tog fy SOaIE was thrown down, and the people 
ran out of the church.—At Bourne, Lin- 
ge colnfhire, fome people dining at the Bell 
with (in? Fan out into the treet, expecting the 


yr houfe to fall. It was alfo felt at Spal- 
ding, Holbech, Wifbech, Rugby, Lutter- 
worth, Stamford, Oakham, Peterborough, 


and the adjacent parts.—At Leicefter, it 
oda was attended with a ruthing noife; the 
Dowles tottered, and feemed to heave up 
don down and people ran out of 
seine and houfes: but no en- 
only the falling of fome flates, 


part ofa chimney, and fome drinking- 
glafles from the fhelves. At Burton- 


feven miles from Leicelter, a 
ca child was fhook out of a chair into the 
wae fire, and was fomewhat burnt.—It ex- 


© Mi tended north as far as the fouth end of 


me Derby ; where it was bat weak. 

het- Tl A fhort view of the Rev. Dr Allen’s ac- 
which count of the behaviour of Mr Fames Mac- 
clent, lean [444.], from the time of his con- 
vi, demnation, to the day of bis execution. 
HE Doétor, at his firft vifit, found 
Ls this unhappy perfon under inex- 
aie pretlible agonies of mind, arifing from a 


deep fenfe, not only of his mifery, but 
his guilt. He declared, that altho’ mott 
of thofe with whom he had lately conver- 
afd, ridiculed all religion; yet the truths 
of Chriftianity had heen fo deeply rooted 
in his mind by a pious education, that he 
never entertained the leaft doubt about 
them, even while he was engaged in 
courfes of the moft flagitious wickedne!s, 
vy which it became his intereft to difbe- 
cvethem. He declared alfo, that nei- 
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wil 
‘rel her death, nor the violence and infamy 
ifr th which, in his cafe, it would be at- 
al ended, pave him the leaft uneafinefs ; 


ot expreffed the moft dreadful apprehen- 
ns of coming into the prefence of the 

mighty, whofe laws he had known on- 
¥ to violate, and the motions of whofe 
rit he had felt only to fupprefs. The 
oor replied, That tho’ thefe apprehen- 
‘ons were juft, yet if he could be fincere- 
Y penitent, he might, through the merits 
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and interceflion of the bleffed Jefus, be 
forgiven: but preffed him earnettly not 
to deceive himfelf; adding, ‘ It is im- 
poflible for me to know your hears, and 
your prefent circumftances make it very 
dificult for you yourfelf to know it.” 
He then apprifed him of the great difficul- 
ty of obtaining a rational hope that a re- 
pentance is genuine, which had no be- 
ginning till guilt was overtaken by pu- 
nifhment, and the terrors of death were 
difplayed before him. Maclean felt the 
force of this argument; but faid, That 
if the utmoft abhorrence of himfelf for the 
enormities of his life; if the deepelt fenfe 
of his ingratitude to God, and the vio- 
lation of his confcience, which always 
reproached him; if indignation at him- 
felf for the injuries which he had done to 
fociety, and the diftreffes which he had 
brought upon his relations, were marks 
of fincere penitence, he hoped that he 
was indeed a penitent finner: and that 
altho’ he had but little time to live, and 
therefore was unable to evince the fince- 
rity of his repentance by many fruits of 
it; yet, if he knew any thing of his 
heart, he bad no defire of life, but as an 
opportunity of fulfilling the good refolu- 
tions which the near view a death had 
produced. ‘* What is life, faid he, with 
the lofs of my good name! what indeed 
is life with all its advantages! 1 profefs 
to you, Sir, that I have had more plea 
fure in one hour’s converfation with you, 


‘than in all the gay vanities 1 have ever 


engaged in.” 

In one of thefe converfations, the Do- 
€tor took occafion to tell him, that the 
defence which he had made at his trial 
[445.] was not a token of that fincerity 
of heart which he had fo folemnly pro- 
fefled. Tothis heanfwered, That what he 
had done on that occafion, wos by the 
advice of an attorney; that he thought it 
a juft defence in law; and that if it had 
preferved his life, it would have prevent- 
ed the difprace which his death would 
bring upon his family, and would have 
afforded him an opportunity of making 
fome reparation to fociety, by becoming 
an ufeful member of it, and of proving 
the fincerity of his repentance by his re- 
formation. 
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Upon an inquiry, if his father was real- 
ly a minilte in Ireland? he burit into a 
fudden flood of tears, and acknowledged 
it; exprefling, in the molt affecting man- 
ner, his regret for having adied in viola- 
tion of the principles which had been ear- 
ly implanted in his mind, by a tender and 
pious parent; a circumitanee which, he 
faid, greatiy ageravated his guilt. 

But he often lamented, that he had not 
been brought up to fome employment, 
which would have made indutiry necefla- 
ry, inllead of to writing and accounts, 
which, asa genteeler bufinels, was cho- 
fen for him; and once he added, * O, 
Sir! I have often in my neceflines, be- 
fore I had broken in upon my innocence, 
thoupht, that had J had a mechanick trade 
in my hands that would have employed 
my wale time, I fhould have been an 
happy man”’ 

Dr Allen told him, it had been report- 
ed, that he lived upon very ill terms with 
his wife, and that his cruelty haftened 
her death; he abfolutely denied it. And 
badeed his wife’s mother took leave of 
him with great te dernefs, and uncom- 
mon ardour of affection. When he was 


_atked, If he had any hope of a refpite ? 


he anfwered, Very little. And being told, 
that the great number of robberies com- 
mitted by perfons of a genteel appear- 
ance rendered it very improbable that he 
fhould be {pared ; he faid, he acquiefced, 
defired his example might be prefied 
as a warning to young perfons ; adding, 
with great carnefinels, Glad fhould be, 
ify as my life has been vile, my death might 
be ufeful, 

He acknowledged, that his friends ha- 
wing once railed a little contribution to 
enable him to (hip himfelf for Jamaica, 
he carried it to the gaming-table at the 
malquerade ; where, at firlt, he had fome 
fuccefs, and hoped to win enough to buy 
a little military poft: but at Jength he 
loft his all; and having alienated his 
friends, by his abufe of their bounty, and 
difpofed of whatever he could cither pawn 
or fell, he, by the perfuafion of Plunket, 
took to the highway. With him, who 
was his only accomplice, he committed 
Many robberies ; but had always fhud- 
dered at the thought of murder, and was 


“Maclean's bebaviour under condemnation, 


Vol xii, 
thankful to God that he had not incurtd 
the guilt of thedding innocent blood. 

Atter the dead warrant came down, no 
aditional dejection or fadnefs appeared 
in his countenance, but rather a more 
tteady and compoled reflignation. He 
atked Dr Allen, whether he fhould reccive 
the facrament, on the morning of the cx- 
ecution, with the other criminals? To 
which he readily confented : but faid, he 
hoped that it was not neceffary to warn 
him againit confidering it as a charm or 
pal/port ; which, he feared, was too fie- 
quently done by thofe who are grolsly 
ignorant, or invineibly {tupid. 

A youth who had been condemned, 
but was afterwards ordered to be trant- 
ported for life, chofe to continue in the 
cell with Maclean 3 and as they had op- 
portunity, they went among the other 
prifoners who were ordered for execution, 
to inftrucét them, pray with them, and 
afift them in their preparation for death. 
But Maclean was greatly thoched at the 
infenfibility and profanenefs of fome, and 
pitied the fouls which were going into ¢- 
ternity tn fo hopelefs a ftate. 

Thefe incidents the Doétor improved 
as evidences of his fincerity. The day 
before his execution, in the prefence of Ie 
veral Gentlemen from Holland, he gave 
him a letter from his brother: at the light 
of which he fell into an agony of grief 
and faid, *O! my dear brother! 1 have 
broke his heart !”—— After fome poults 
as if in doubt whether he fhould read & 
or not, he faid, * I have been Jong & 
ducated to forrow; and evtting as this 
letter will be to my heart, read it 
Beginning with the firft words, Ur 
happy drather, he cried out, in great anguilh 
of mind, Unhappy indeed! and then, 
deavouring to compole himielt, read 
letter with emotions fuitable ‘othe fo- 
lemnity of its contents, and defires " 
read it a fecond time. —— It was 0 
propofed to the company prefent to “~ 
in a folemn prayer to God for him: 1 


le 
confented; and, tho’ ftrangers co 
prifoner, the minilter and each ot 


there was not a dry eye among them. 

the evening of the fame day, be a 
his lat farewel of Mr. H. a friend of" 


bioiber, and of Dr Allen, He fait, 
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i; ihe bitternefi of death: he eagerly em- 
brated them both, dropt fuddealy down 
on bis knees, and prayed to God to bleis 
them lor ever. 

He Spent all that night with the youth 
who has been mentioned belore, in bis de- 
yotions, At poing into the cart, he was 
heard to fay, O! my Gal, 1 have forfaken 
thee; but Lwilltruft inthee Andall the 
accounts of his behaviour in his palluge 
tothe place of execution, and at it, con- 
cur in teliifying, that he went through 
the whole awful {cene with manly firm- 
nels, joined with all the appearances of 
true devotion; ‘fand hope, fays the 
Doctor, that he has found that mercy 
with God which he fo earneiily fought.” 

To this mournful account of a crimi- 
nil, firugeling with terror and remorfe, 
in the expectation of a fudden, a violent, 
and ignominious death; it may not be 
improper to add a view of the profperous 
robber, while he is enjoving that which 
he gains with fuch dreadtul hazard, and 
mixes unfulpected in the molt pay and ele- 
vated feenes of life. A comparifon will 
thus be more eafily made, and it can be 
cetermined with greater certainty what is 
the balance of the account, and on which 
fide ic will fall; we have therefore col- 
lected the following particulars from ma- 
ny parts of Dr Allen’s account, and 
thrown them together in this place, 

When he was in lodgings at Chelfea, 
and probably lived in external {plendor, 
the agitation and dilturbance of his mind 
Was fo preat, that he was often obferved 
to roll about the floor of his room in great 
apony, 

_ hen he was among Ladies and Gen- 
Rimcn of rank and fortune, and even 
vile he was cngaped in the moft {plendid 
nd captivating entertainments, the an- 
") of his mind was too {trong to be 
and his company would of- 
nalk, what it was that produced the 
and difeontent which they 
crcaved in his countenaace ? 
{na good caufe no man hod preater 
Serage than Maclean, but in every 
me of villany he was acoward. The 
rementin which he entered on the high- 
4 he totally loft his peace of mind, 
ne became the flave of dreadful appre: 
and perpetual terror, 


In thefe circumitances, could the paiety 
of his appearance, or the favour of the 
great, the company of women, or the 
iplendor of oa maguerade, put him in 
poffeflion of any thing equivalent to one 
hour of peace and fatery? Let thofe ane 
{wer whole love of pleatfure is molt pres 
dominant, their decition will be in’ fae 
vour of virtue. Neither let the idle or 
the voluptuous flatter themfelves, that they 
thall be able to procure the {ame gratificas 
tions without the fame alloy. The (tate 
of the mind in a contemplation of the 
crime, is very different frou that which 
tollows the commiflion ; the futkerings of 
guilt cannot be realifed by imagination, 
nor eluded in the experiment. Let thofe 
therefore who are yet innocent, make no 
approaches to the precipice from which 
this man fell; and let thofe whole crimes 
have not yet been detecled, hatten fron 
the brink. 


EDINBURG 


Ffolations to oppole the minifters 

augmentation-{fcheme were palled by 
the thire of Setkirk on the gth of Octo 
ber, by the town of Ayr on the gthy 
and by the fhire of Sutherland on the 
16th. ‘The copies of the reports frona 
minilters, relating to this feheme, 
mounting to 2600 pages, were delivered 
to Mr Chalmer, agent for the Mid-Lo- 
thian committee, on the 22d. Copies 
of the attelted abliract, the fcheme-book, 
the abilraét of facts, and the calculanoa 
[ 203, 4.], were allo demanded, but re- 
fufed. 

Mr Dick offered to preach at Lanark 
on Sunday Oct. 7. in purtuance of his 
ordination at Glatgow [453.], but was 
hindered by a mob. 

On the 2d of OSeber, the Atlociate 
fynod (that which does not condemn the 
burgefs-oath) met at Stirling. Mr Mate 
thew at Midholm read, and pave in a 
figned confeflion, fubmitted to a rebuke 
and admonition, and was received a- 
mong them. His contefiion was as fole 
lows. Stirling, 4.1750. Where 
as at the rupture which took place 1 
Affociate fynod on the gih of 174? 
fax. 194.) through tem ptati and cone 
fufion I was thenin, I was lett to fill 
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in with the new and unprecedented con- 
ftitution of the pretended court which 
firit met in Mr Gib’s houfe the day fol- 
Jowing, and to join them in feveral an- 
tifcriptural a&s and proceedings; which 
Fendeavoured to defend, till the Lord 
was pleafed to difcover unto me, by the 
tyranny, rigidity and violence of their 
way, that it was my duty to oppole their 
methods, and in Augult lalt [349.] to 
decline their authority; I do, tor the 
glory of God, the honour of his caufe, 
and the exoneration of my own conf{ci- 
ence, acknowledge my finful miftake in 
thefe feveral fteps, and defire forgive- 
nefs of God through Chrift, and that my 
brethren may forgive me alfo, and allow 
me to return to my feat in the fynod ; 
and promife fubjection in the Lord; and 
at the fame time declare I fhall be at li- 
berty to teftify againit every thing con- 
trary to the word of God and our ftand- 
ie as alfo the oath of God we are un- 

The merchants of Edinburgh having 
apreed, that the inner or paved part of 
the parliament-clofe, around the {tatue, 
fhould for the future be the exchange, 
or ufaal place of meeting for tranfacting 
bufinefs at one o'clock ; and having ap- 
plied to the Lord Provoit, magiftrates, 
and council, for their approbation, and 
for their order that the mufick-bells fhould 
begin to ring half an hour after twelve, 
and continue till half an hour after one; 
the Lord Provoit, oc. O&. 17. appro- 
ved, and ordered accordingly. This 
has taken place, 

The fox-hunting meeting at Dumfrics 
broke up O@. 13. Every thing was fo 
much to the fatisfaction of the company, 
that they refolved to meet again there 
next feafon ; and the magiitrates and the 
Gentlemen in the neighbourhood pro- 
mifed to caufe the game be preferved. 

On the oth the Duke of Argyle and 
the Campbelion, arrived at Campbelton 
from Greenland ; the former having 
eatched one large whale, and the latter 
three, 

David Malloch [395.] has got a fur- 
ther reprieve, (ire die ; and Hugh Mac- 
[452.] has gota pardon, on con- 

tion of his being tran!perted for file. 


P. S. Metf. Robert Paton at Ren few 
Patrick Cuming at Edinburgh, and Wil. 
jiam Steel at Sorn, the three mini(ters 
pointed by laft ailembly as commithoners 
to apply to parliament for an avomentati- 
on of flipends, fet out from Edinburgh 
for London on the 3d of November, 

John Young, a Serjeant in Lord An- 
crum’s regiment, tried before the jutiici 
ary-court for forging bank-notes, 1 cejs 
ved fentence Nov. 14. to be banged on 
the 19th of December, 


MARRIAGES and Birtns. 


T London, Lord Guernfy, 
on and heir-apparent of the Far] of 
Aylesford, married to Lady Charlotte Seymour, 
fecond daughter of the fate Charles Duke of so 
merfet, faid to have a fortune of 150,001. 

23. At London, Capt. John Elphintlon, to Mis 
Amelia Warburton, hter of Joha Warbdur- 
ton, Efq; Somerfet herald. 

28. At London, Nathanael Curzon, FAG; fon 
of Sir Nathanael;Curzon, member for Derby thir, 
to Lady Caroline Colzier, eldeft daughter of the 
Earl of Portmore. 

At London, Thomas Earl of Haddington, to 
Mrs Lloyd of Spring- gardens. 

Sept. 24. At Honiton, Devonthire, the wife of 
John Harris thatcher, delivered of a fon. This 
child has ten grandfathers and grandmother. 
On the mother’s fide there are one grandfather 
and grandmother, and one great-grandtather and 
two great-grandmothers; and on the father’s {xs 
one grandfather and grandmother, and one gits'- 
grandfather and two great-grandmothers. Adv 
three hours after one of the grandmothers was & 
livered of a fon. 

&. 25. At Hatton, Edinburghhhire, the Cour 
tefs of Lauderdale, of a daughter. s 

26. At London, the Vilcountefs Peteriham, 

a daughter. 


Fulyv At Newport, Rhode Ifand, Mr Jom 
Honeyman, Minifter of the pifcopal churcd 
there. 

O02. 6. At Upton-court, near Reading, Berks 
fhire, the Lady of Lord Kingfton, Irth Peet 


6. At London, in the 48th year of his age, "i 


is 


Samuel Wilton, a Baptift Miniter. 


At Verfailles, the young PrincefS daugnte 


the Dauphin. [398.] 

15. At London, aged near 100, Lt-Gen. Pe 
lips, Colonel of a regiment of foot in the Lecwa* 
illands. 

17. At London, in the 78th year of ber i 
the Countels-dow ager of Burlington. Her “ 
thip was heiretS to the Lord Vite. Campa, * 
Mittreis of the Robes to Q. Anne. 

23. At Noswich, Peter Panyard, a pone 
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Ba 
¢ "BBs houle were found 60 crowns, and 600 half- 
crowns. 

Wil. At Inveramfay, Aberdeenfhire, aged near 100, 
rS John Smith of Inveramfay, 


oners 31. In the 27th ome of her age, about three 

tat}. atier the birt of her child, Anne Er- 

burgh fine, wife of Thomas Erikine, Big; of Pitodric, 
and daughter of James Lord Forbes. —The fol- 

lowing monumental infCription, to the memory 

1 An- BB of this Lady, is fent us from Aberdeen. 

uttici- © reader! 

ctl upon the inttability of worldly happinefs ! 

od on And the certainty of death! 


Had the tears of an affectionate hulband, 
The fmiles of an affluent fortune, 
The agreeable profpect of an increafing family, 


s. ‘Lhe prayers of many kind relations, 

diet A heart full of benevolence to mankind, 

Bari of ‘The charms of youth and beauty, 

ymour, The love and efteem of all who knew her, 

% Or the inceflant bleilings of the poor, 

I. Been able to avert 

to Mik The ftroRe of Death, 

arban. Late, very late! had this mournful tale 
Exadted the tribute of thy tears ! 

fa P.S. Nov. 1. At Glafgow, Mr John Loudon, 

by of Philofophy in that yniverfity. He 

of the a i voteilor there and at St Andrew’s about 6o 


2. At his feat at Dyfart, John Sinclair, Lord 
near. Failing iffue by his marriage [205.] his 


to 
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The London bill from Sept. 25. to OF. 23. 


Males ——— 535 
Chriftened Females —— $11 1046 
Males ———-_ 918 
Buried Females 963 1881 


Prices of Stocks, &c. at London, O8. 26e 


Bank 133}: Faft-India 185 
—ann. 1746103} —bonds 15s. 
— 1747 South-fea 113} 
— 1748-9104; —Ann. 1035 
—Circe. 1]. 108, New noth. 


3perc.ann.100 Lottery 1747 103} 
G O Di 

Wheaten peck-loaf 1s. 9d. Hops 41. 15s. 

Coals per chaldvon 30 s. May per load 445. 


Haddington Prices, Nov.2. 1750. 


Beft. Second. Third. 
Wheat, | Sl. 6s.] 81. os. | 7h 14s. 
Bear, OL os.| gh 14s. si. Be 
Oats, ch. 806. | zl. 125. 
Peale, sh. gh 828.1 4h 6& 


Edinburgh, Nov. 16. Oat-meal 8 d. 
Peafe-meal Bear-meal 6d. 


The Edinburgh bill of burials for O&tober 1750. 


wife of BP ordihip will be fucceeded in eftate by his brother Within ¢ Males 29 ‘ 
This -Gen. James St Clair of Koflin. the city 1 Females 17 40 
nothers. 
PREFERMENTS. Inthe Weft- § Males as 
ther an Taken from the London Gazette. Females 18 jAged —— 4 
es ” 02.16. The Prince of Wales has been pleafed Increafed this month 9. 71 Apoplexy 2 
<ppoint the Earl of Bute to be one of the Lords Aithima i 
Abe Koval Highnejs’s Bedchamber, [iw the room Ack. No. | Childbed 2 
was Lord Vite. Doncrayle, deceas’d], and Col. An- Under 2 33 |Confumption 8 
row Robinfon to be one of bis Equerries. 2 & 3 |Convullion 
ve Tuten from other papers, &c. s & |Fever — 12 
Mr William Rowat, Profejler of the Oriental 10 & 20 4 |Mecalles — ap 
‘fham, in the nniverfity of Glofgow, in the {| 2° & 30 3 | Pleurify 1 
min of Mr Alexander Dunlop, deceas'd. 8 23° & 40 8 |Small-pox 4 
Capt Kepple, fon to the of Albemarle, 6 59 Sull-born Bi 
Tames the Atd-de-canps to the Duke. 50 & 3 
church Charles Chauncy, Lieutenant and Captain ; Sir 60 & 7° 3 | Llecthing 2 
me jenoure, Guidon; and James Harrington, {72 & 80 2 
Lieutenant, in the fecand troop of grenadeer- Bo & 9° 2 
oth Peet 
sage, 
W beat. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
key, 24 to 27s. quar. | 14 to 17s, 12tOL4 Se 18 to 2958. 
_ | Bafingftoke, | gl. iss. to OOS. Qr.| 14tO 36S. 20 to 24 
zen. | Reading, 15s. load 17 to1gs. qr.| 16 to 22 to 235. 
Lecws © | Farnham, 71. 17s. load | 17 to qr.| 14 to 16s. 24 to 25 
Henly, 81. os. load | 18 to 19s. gr. | 16 to 208. 21 to 24%, 
her | Guildford, 71.19 s. load | 17 to 18s. 12to 24 to 28s. 
ter Lt g. | Warminfter,| 26 to 378. quar. | 15 to 16 5. 12 to 175. 29 to 31S. 
Devizes, 32 to 38s. quar. | 15 to 19 15 to 208. 22 to 23s. 
Gloueefter, 48. 6d. buth. 2s. 2d. 2to1s.9d.| 25. od.to3s. 
Nosthampt. | 24 to28s. quar. | 16 to 17% Iptolss, Stoars. 
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MrsceEtct 


N account of James Maclean, from his con- 
demnation to his execution. By Dr Al- 
Jena. 6d. Noon.| 409.]—-This has already gone 
two ed:tions; and deterves (hill co be made 
more public, for two very good purpofes, 1. For 
a Ietlon to our gay youth. 2. Te fubiit an indi- 
gent orphan; the Rev. author having ; given the 
profits to Maclean’s daughter, but fi tive years of 
aye. 

A compleat hiftory of James Maclean. 1s. 
Corvet. 

An authentic account of the life and memoirs 
of Williaa Smith. Written by himfelf. 6d.— 
It appears by this pampnict, that »mith had been 
concer: red ma aad for Betis, notwith- 
jolimaations on his i leading gu hy. 
that he bad endeavoured to extort mo- 
mney from an ancient phy b prefenting a pi- 
flol to Bim ia his own houte; who feized him, 
bur pardi acd on hisfubmiion, and pave lum 
three guineas. “That be tides hits petition p- 
he drew up teveral others, particularly to Mr Pel- 
ham and ins Lady ; and pron ured an ap} lication 
to che Archbith: » ot Canterb ary favour. 

Jt conianas allo the OU 43%. and another, his 
speeches at the OL Daily, and fome eacomiums 
on his perton. “Tow hich the follow ines pu- 
blitied ta the Dory -dlvertyer might allude. 
talents ble] to charia the mind aud 
Cavera vo well jor. ty 
pity fo cavpieet a wrete foou'd live! 


ANEOUS. 


The f'p Bottawen’s voyage to Bombay in the 
Fatt indies in By a pailenger. ‘Lo which 
as added, A {peech to the fo ciety of free in wiry, 


on trade, fim: ugaling, Thipwreess, Ge. 3. 6d. 


cifes ot tac ro ‘es of cohileuction of French 


ches. By Lewis Chambaud. 2s. 

Lhe dream ; appheable co almoft every perioa 
in the univeric. Roach. 

Aleiter to De alter ot Peter-hoatle, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the of 
d. fob: j 7} 

M athe Piytic, Surgery, &e. 

The Britith phy fician. 38. 

"The mar.ner’s by Crafby. 

A compicat tvitem of (lels, from 
ore. on four theets of impe- 
nal poper, wih tables of capianation. 7 8. od. 


Acaimical e@ures on fevers. By J. Aftruc, 
M.D. 
Syhoply compomdara H. Grout de 


gure Pacts, Cadi agi de Wet & 


attnbutts, Aj. humano. 25. 


Brachygraphy; or, Short writing made eafy. 
By F.Gusacy. 75.64. Hager. 
,or, The young merchants 
By the 


7 
tor 


Deputy-Comptroller at Sunderland. 
ave, 

The tutor’s affiflant. Being a compendium of 
arithmetic, and a compleat queftion-book, by 
Francis Walkingham. 2s. 6d. 
Poetry, and Fatertainment, 

The fool. A collection of dette from the 
Daily Gazetteer, 2 vols. 5s. Nay 

An entire new collection of humorous fongs, 
Cooper. 


+% 


‘ 


Theological and Moral. 
A letter from a Gentleman in town to 
friend in the country, recommending the neceii 
of fra 4 d. 
Kemarks on Mer Church’s vindication of 
culous powers, with fome obfervation.s on Dr 
Stebbing’s Chriltianity juttiied. By oll, M.A 


ta 


1s. 

Peisecs de Ciceron. Thoughts of Ci cero. 
thde Olivet. Trantlated into Enchib. 
the Latin and French. 2s. Griffis. 

‘The Archdeacon’s examination 
for lic ly orders. By Dr Arthur St George. Max 
by. 

God's univerfal goodnets difplayed. In 
courle delivered to a fociety of tree ngwrers. 


Griffiths. net 
sup 

SERMONS. obl 

An affize-frmon at Stafford, Aug. 19. on 2t- 


count ot the late fediiious riots that county. 


aut! 

By ‘Thomas Seward, M.A. od. 
the 

A fermon preached Sept. 29. 1750, before 
eleQion of a Lord Mayor for the year entuny nd 


by W Sandiord, D. b. Stra) Jil. 

A fcrmoen.on the Rev. Mr Samuel Wilton. By 
Jobn Gill] D.D. 6d. Keith. 

A Before’ the-Governors of the Not 
dmpton infirmary, Supt. 24. 1750. The 
Harley, A.M. Dedd. 

Inttrudtions for the poor, a fermon att the di 
tribution of a legacy to the poor of Wymel sous 
Leicetterihire. By ‘I. Groen, M.A. Vicar 
Oliver. 


EDINBURGH. 


A letter to the Rev. Mell. Kinlech and Kay 
and other members of the preiby ter) of baa 
buroh, relative to Mr David tickion’s proce 
Mr W ebiter. By Mr Dickion. J. 
ser. 

Another letter by Mr Dickfon on fame 
jet, to Mr John Adams Mi inifter hark, 
Mr David Pleaderleth Miniler at Dalkes th. 

GL O.W. 

The qualifications necetiary for teacher 
Chriianiy. A from Jam. ni. | 
and Aw, By bn Erfaine, 
nitter ot Kirkintillech. 6d. Beater. and | 

Love of fame, the univerfal pafioo. 
ven charadteriltical fatyrs. By Dr 
1 S. Fovwits. ie 

The thittle and the rofe; vertuc 
Two ancient allegorical Scots posits. 6 
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An etlay on VirnTUE and HARMONY. 


THE 
COTS MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER, 


\MBLER. Obidah, anallegory ; Reformation 
never hopelefs 05. The garden of Hope, an 
allegory 516. 
The 
cheme of moral virtue could not poftibly have 
en made the reverfe of what it is 508. No 
real om. ag with regard to the general laws 
of morals ib, Virtuous obligations founded 
in the Deity’s perfeétions i+. Of abftract fit- 
netics and relations ib, Our love of God the 
fupreme exercifé of our moral fenfe 509. ‘Fhe 
obligation to it perceived alfo by reafon 510. 
The obligations to virtue founded on the divine 
authority i+. Following nature, and following 
the God of nature, equivalent id. Virtue an 
objet of the underftanding, as well as of the 
moral fenfe 5114. and a fpecies of truth Mo- 
ral fenfe, and confcience, diftinguifhed and ex- 
plained 512, 13. . 
ye The rural The art of c 
guetry id. For bis Majefty’s birthday 520. 
Mr Cibber’s birthday-ode id, 
Letrer relatingéo the conteft between, the 
french King and the clergy 536. 


The RAMBLER, N° 65. O¢. 30. 


Garrit aniles 


Ex re fabellas. 


Hor. 


Bidah, the fon of Abenfina, left 
the caravan{cra early in the 
morning, and his 

~ journey through the plains of 

1a". He was frefh and vigorous 

h relt ; he was animated with hope; 
“as incited by defire; he walked 

Ny forward over the vallics, and faw 
uills pradually rifing before him. As 
palled along, his ears were delighted 
the morning-fong of the bird of pa- 


he was fanned by the Jaft flutters 


OL. XII, 


50. 


& 


On the AUGMENTATION of StipEND. An- 
fwers to the introduction to the reafons of dif 
fent 514. Of the rights of parfons and pa- 
trons to the teinds $35. 

Potrricks. Specches about addreffing for an 
account of the prefent {tate of Dunkirk, by C. 
Lutatius 521. Horatius Cocles 522. T. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus §24. and Julius Florus 527. 

Mepicine. A defcription and cure of a fingu- 
lar hyfterical diftemper 528,09. Obfervations 
on the animal @canomy 529, 30. ' 

A hiftory of the Crusabes. The ftate of Eu- 
rope when they began 531. of the Turcoman 
empire id. of Conttantinople ¢32. andof Pa- 
leftine id. Their ongin $33. 

History. Foreign $37-—-540. Weft- 
minfter bridge opened 541. “The London ad- 
drefs ib. Act concerning London freemen 542. 
Accounts from Nova Scotia tb. The addref$ 
of the fifhing fociety to the Prince 543. Claims, 
and the judgments given on them, for the eftates 
of Park 544, 5. Lovat 545,6. and Perth 5466 
547, 8, 9. Settlements 549. 


Lists, TABLES, Gc. §50,51,52. 


of the finking breeze, and {prinkled with 
dew by groves of {pices. He fometimes 
contemplated the towering height of the 
oak, monarch of the hills; and fome- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the 
primrofe, cldeit daughter of the fpring. 
All his fenfes were gratified, and all care 
was banifhed from his heart. : 
Thus he went on, till the fun ap- 

proached his meridian, and the increafing 
heat preyed upon his {trength. He then 
looked round about him for fome more 
commodious path. He faw on his right 
hand a grove that feemed to wave its 
fhaces as a fign of invitation; he en- 
tered: it, and found the coolnefs and 

4D verdure 
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verdure irrefiftibly pleafant. He did not 
however forget whither he was travel- 
fing ; but found a narrow way bordered 
with flowers, which appeared to have the 
fame direction with the main road ; and 
he was pleafed, that, by this happy ex- 
periment, he had found means to unite 
pleafure with his bufinefs, and to gain 
the rewards of diligence without fuffer- 
ing its fatigues. He therefore {till con- 
tinu d to walk for a time without the 
Jeaft remiffion of his ardour, except that 
he was fometimes tempted to ftop by 
the mufic of the birds, whom the heat 
had alfembled jn the fhade ; and fome- 
times amufed himfelf with plucking the 
flowe s that grew on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branches, At 
la{t the green path began to decline from 
its fir{t direction, and to wind among 
hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, 
and murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidch paufed for atime, and began to 
confider whether it were longer fafe to 
forfake the known and open road: but 
remembering that the heat was now in 
its preatelt violence, and that the plain 
was dulty and uneven, he refolved to 
purfue the new path; which he fuppofed 
only to make a few meanders in compli- 
ance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at la{t in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his folicitude, he 
renewed his pace, though he fufpeéted 
that he was not gaining ground, This 
uneafinefs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give 
way to every fenfation that might footh 
or divert him. He liftened to ever 
echo, he mounted every hill for a freth 
profpect, he turned afide to every caf- 
cade, and pleafed himfelf with tracing 
the courfe of a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvoluti- 
ons. In thefe amufements the hours 
paifed away uncounted, his deviations 
had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to travel. He 
ftood penfive and confufed, afraid to po 
forward leit he thould go wrong, yet 
confcious that the time of loitering was 
now pafl. While he was thus tortured 
With uncertainty, the tky was overfpread 


Obidah: Reformation never bopelefs. 


Vol. xii, 
with clouds, the day vanithed from he- 
fore him, and a fudden tempett gathered 
round his head. He was now roufed } 
his danger to a quick and painful remem- 
brance of. his folly he now faw how 
happinefs is loft when eafe is confulted, 
and lamented the unmanly impatience rors 
that pom him to feek thelter in the Hof t 
grove, and defpifed the petty curiovty 
that led him on from trifle to trifle, 
While he was thus reflecting, the air mor 
grew blacker, and a clap ot thunder fi full 
broke his meditation. {piri 

He now refolved to do what remained HM liger 
yet in his power; to. tread back the 
ground which he paffed, and try to find MBlion 
fome iffue where the wood might open hour 
into the plain. He prottrated himieif 
on the ground, and commended his |ife 
to the lord of nature. He rofe wihfMend. 
confidence and tranquillity, and prefledjirelo 
on with his fabre in his hand: for thefecria 
beafts of the defart were in motion, an/fown 
on every hand were heard the mingldwha 
howls of rage, and fear, and ravage 
and expiration ; all the horrors of dark-Mpofe 
nefs and folitude furrounded him; 
winds roared in the woods, and the tor c 
rents tumbled from the hills. Anot 
yes 
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Thus forlorn and diftreffed, he wer 
dered through the wild, without know Bio p: 
ing whither he was going, of 


ep 


he was every moment drawfyg 


to fafety or to deftrudtion. 
not fear, but labour began overcom eed: 
him: his breath prew and rep. 


knees trembled; and was on | 
poiat of lying down i 
fate, when he. behel 
bles the glimmer of & taper. He 
ced towards the light; and finding " 
it proceeded from the cottage of 25" 
mit, he called humbly at the door, 
obtained admiffion, The old m0 
before him fuch provifions as he hae Of 


lected for himfelf, on which 
with eagernefs and gratitude. “TT a 

When the repaft was over, 
me, faid the hermit, by what Oil» 


thou haft been brought hither. 7 


a a 
; 
rr 


xii, 1750. 

he- [bccn now twenty years an inhabitant of 
ered [the wildernefs, in which I never faw a 
d by before.” then related the 
occurrences of his journey, without any 
how concealment or palliation. 

ted, “ Son, faid the hermit, let the er- 
ience fgrors and follies, the dangers and efeape 


n the of this day, fink deep into thine heart. 


iouty Remember, my fon, that human life is 
trifle, journey of aday. We rife the 
e airfmmorning of youth, full of vigour aud 
under MM full of expectation ; we fet forward with 

fpirit and hope, with gaiety and with di- 
ained and travel on a. while in the 
k thefftrcight road of piety towards the man- 
o find Hons of rett. In a fhort time we remit 
four fervour, and endeavour to find 


vimlelf mitigation of our duty, and fome 


is Ife f#More cafy means of obtaining the fame 
We then relax our vigour, and 


prelledfrclolve no longer to be terrified with 
or themmcrimes at a diftance; but rely upon our 
con{tancy, and venture to approach 
ingledMWhat we refolve never to touch, We 
ravagemmtius enter the bowers of eafe, and re- 
f dark-fiM§pole in the fhades of fecurity. Here the 
foftens, and vigilance fubfides. 
the \\ are then willing to inquire whether 

another advance cannot be made, and 
octher we may not, at Ieaft, turn our 
yes upon the gardens of pleafure. We 
Bpproach them with fcruple and hefita- 
hon; we enter them, but enter timo- 


wus and trembling; and always hope 
know pals through them without lofing the 
whethtMitO2d of virtue, which we for a while 


- neailecp in our fight, and to which we pro- 
lengmpole to return, But temptation fuc- 
yercom@meccds temptation, and one compliance 
and bMMiPrepares us for another; we in time 


on 
n toh 
ve brat 


ole the happinefs of innocence, and {o- 
ice our difquiet with fenfual gratifica- 
ons. By degrees we let fall the remem- 


advance of our original intention, and 
ing “HB the only adequate object of rational 
f We intangle ourfelves in bu- 
or, Meets, immerge ourfelves in luxury, and 
man through the labyrinths of inconftan - 
had @MBY; tll the darknefs of old age begins 


invade us, and difeafe and anxiety 
‘tract our way. We then look back 


Pon our lives with horror, with for- 


with repentance; and wifh, but too 
1 mea vainly with, that we had not for- 
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faken the ways of virtue, Happy are 
they, my fon, who fhall learn from thy 
example not to de{pair; but fhall remem 
ber, that though the day is paft, and 
their {trenpth is watted, there yet re- 
mains one eflort to be made; that re- 
forination is never hopelels, nor fincere 
endeavours ever unaflifted, but the wan- 
derer may at lenpth return after all bis 
errors; and he who implores ftrenpth 
and courage trom above, {hall find dan- 
ger and difficulty give way before him. 
Go now, my fon, to thy repole; com- 
mit thytelf to the care of omnipotence 5 
and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy 
lide.” 


The abridgment of Mr famefen's effay on 
virtue and harmony, continued from p. 408. 
Xeeptions may perhaps be taken at 
K the foregoing reprefentation of the 
nature of mora! virtxe, as feeming to im- 
ply that it isan arbitrary thing, fo entire- 
ly depending upon mere will, that on fup- 
pofition of a different or contrary con- 
{truétion of our nature, or of the univerfe, 
it would become dificrent from, or op- 
polite to what we find it at prefent. To 
obviate any difliculty of this kind, let the 
following particulars be oblerved. 

It is owned indecd, that we could not 
eafily forma perfcét nor fettle a dif 
tinct fcheme of all the moral obligations 
of any {pecies of rational aperts, without 
fome knowledge of their nature, of their 
affeciions, appetites, and paflions, if we 
fuppofe them to have any, and of the re- 
lations the individuals of the {pecies bear 
one to another, and to beings of diffe- 
rent orders. Further, were there no ap- 
pearance of poodnefs, nor of order and 
harmony, in nature, it would be very dif- 
ficult, if notimpoflible, to complete the 
idea of virtue, or to make out a fcheme 
of moral obligutions with certainty, or in 
any tolerable extent, 

But there does not appear to have ever 
been the fmalleft hazard, thar any con- 
trary appearances could have taken place, 
or that our moral notions could have dif- 
fered from what they are on the prefent, 

footing: 
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footing: for, feeing the evidences of de- 
fign, order, and harmony, are obvious 
to all; feeing the marks of wifdom, pood- 
nefs, power, and perfection, that meet 
us every where, lead us to repard thofe 
excellencies as e/Jentially inherent in the 
felf-exiftent Creator; it follows, that no 
contrary ftruéture of our particular na- 
ture, or of the univerfal, would have 
been fo fairly confiftent with divine per- 
fection, or indeed have evidenced wif- 
dom, goodnels, or order, at all; that 
confequently no fuch contrary itructure 
could be properly fuppofed, nor the 
fcheme of moral virtue have poflibly been 
made the reverfe of what it is. 

As for any inconfiderable variations 
from the common courfe of things, they 
can have little influence to difturb pra- 
étice, or alter the nature and force of ob- 
ligation, While the general Jaws that 
have been eftablifhed continue in force, 
no circumt{tance can be imagined of {uf- 


ficient power to fufpend their energy, or 


{uperfede the regard that is due to them. 
No exception can be fuppofed forcible e- 
nough to overturn any particular rule or 
daw, however it may prevent its having 
effect, in the particular cafe where the 
exception happens ; but with regard to 
the general laws of morals it may perhaps 
be fafely maintained, that no real exce- 
ption happens at all. It is true, that 
thefe general laws, in order to their a- 
ciual operation in particular men, re- 
quire that there be certain fenfes, and ap- 
petites, which in the prefent {tate it is the 
talk of virtue to regulate ; alfo that there 
be certain outward circumitanees, and 
relations, as of brothers, hufbands, «ce. 
Now, while the capacity of perceiving the 
force of thefe laws, that is, while a moral 
fenfe and confcience remains in all men, 
(which is certainly the cafe, however they 
may be uncultivated and ob{cured in fome 
characters), a man’s having one more or 
fewer of thefe interior fen{es than com- 
monly happens, is by no means incon- 
filtent with the effential moral (truéture of 
his nature, nor does it at all leffen the 
authority of thele laws over him. And 
as to cafes where certain relations may be 
wanting, ali that can be {aid with 
to them, is, that they may fuperfede pars 
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ticular rules. For example, a blind may 
has not the leaft occafion to make a cove. 
nant with his eyes, Icit they infnare him, 

From all this it appears, that the vir- 
tuous obligations are fo far from being 
founded in mere arbitrary will, that 


they are founded in the Deity’s effential a 
and infeparable perfections.” Some 
lofophers reprefent virtue, as confiiting the 
in, or refolving into, agrceablenc.s to 


the eternal fitnefs of things ; to the cter- 
nal and immuiable relations of things; 
or to the eternal reafon of things: A at 
reprefentation unexceptionably jolt, in 

the view of virtue’s being entirely agree- 


Neit 
able to thofe conftitutions which the {v- naa 
preme mind, by an inward neceflity aris 
fing from his infinitely perfect nator, BRL. 


was determined to relifh and approve, in 
preference to all others. And as the 
fent conftitution of things, whether p- 
pearing in the univerfe, or in particular 
agents, may well be regarded as a type, 
really correfponding to its archetype, ct 
to the original ideas which were eternal: 
ly in the divine mind; fo the roles of 
virtue, according to the view we have gir 
ven of their agreement with the conttitu- 
tion of things, and therefore with thoi 
eternal divine ideas, may be faid to agree 
with the rules of eternal reafon, or with 
the eternal relations and fitnedles of 
things. 

The doftrine of the fitneffes and re's- 
tions of things, feems to be over{treteh 
by fome, and rendered obfcure and pet: & 
plexed ; for they fpeak of 
{es or relations. Now, itis tar from & 
ing eafy to apprehend what is to be o% 
derftood by fitneffes and relations, abies 
from and antecedent to any con{tituniom%s | 
or the idea of any in the divine min’, 
abftra& from and antecedent to the °F 
fuppofition of a firft principle of dele 
The appearance of disjoining the fit 
and relations of things from the effensis 
and eternal pertections of God, 
fcheme with great difficulties, ane ™ 
created (perhaps very juitly on 


ein tet 


count) ftrong prejudices againit 
minds of many. 
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For the fitnelics 
relations of things cannot well be a 


ceived in any other fhape, than 45° 


plying cither fome conflitution 
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nan BH taking place, or the defigns of the Deity what part of the creation would itfelf 
in reterence toit, and his original ideas have been fit ? 

and perfections, from which alone thefe On the other hand, if fach ablftractions 
defigns could have been fuggelted; and be avoided in this /CAeme of moral fitueffes, 
therefore, to place virtue in fitneff’s and it may fafcly be admitted as in ittelt, 
relations, abltract from and antecedent and at the fume time abundantly agree- 


nial to all thefe, muft appear to be a refting able to the moral views before reprefented. 
Ps Bl itona very obfcure or unknown foun- And if the divine nature is the ultimate 


8 FE dation; perhaps on words and terms, foundation of the rules of harmony and 
S rather than on any thing of which wecan virtue, thefe rules may, with great pro- 
a clear and determinate idea. It priety, be called eternal and rmmutadle. 

pia, that as foon as any conttitutions Thete confiderations ferve further to 
come to exift, mutual relations among = afcertain the requilites and conditions of 


their parts mult be fauppofed to arife. true virtue, and qualify us for eftimating 
Fe Be Neither can it be doubted, but that in” the value of actions. It may have been 
any beautiful tcheme of being, great va- futficiently underitood from the foregoing 
Roe ricties mult take place; a fuperiority of pallages, that actions materially gvod, 
“) Bpertection in fome beings above others, when dictated by malevolence, Gf that 
Bias trom a ftone, forinftance, toacockle, can be imagined), or by caprice and 
ki from thence to a dog, from thence toa whim, or by any other motive than a re- 
and upwards to an angel; while gard to virtue itfelf, can have no moral 
ce’ BBthe Deity, being of abfolute excellence, goodnefs in them, nor add any value to 
"SP Blond trantcending all comparifon, forever the character; for virtue ever implies 
the ftation of fupremacy. It ofdefien. It has alfo been repre- 
vill hikewile de owned, that pleafure is fented, that of defen is not the 
that is, more agreeable to any whole of is requifite to true virtite 5 
tye ee Duele nature, than pain, or that it is feeing right opinions mult allo be formed. 
aturally good to fuch a being: and that This leads us further to fubjoin, agree - 
fource of pleafure to beings of acer- ably to the article immediately preceed- 
i. Th conttitution, may give no manner of ing, that virtue cannot be perfectly ge- 
of calure to beings of a conftitation that nuine or compleat, when it only implies 


Otterent; and asa perfeétion of any an abltract regard to certain relations and 
# od may well be underftood to bea foun- independent fitneiles, or to beauty and 
of happinefs, it will follow, that harmony, fromthe divine appoint- 


4 vere Scing which has more and greater ments, and from conftitutions univerfal 
cctions than others, is in proportion and particular, whence thofe fitnetles and 
part Bpole of preater happinefs than they. that harmony arife. Genuine virtue fup- 
‘tho’ the fitnels of pleafure to a fen- pofes regards looking ever upwards 
ie im: being may be faid to be as eternalas through nature, to nature’s God; who, 
ial me idea of fuch a being in the divine ftanding at the head of the univerfe, com- 


ind, or as the defigns of the divine will municates to every thing valuable its 
bring it into exiltence; yet it is fofar worth, to every thing amiable its beauty, 
om being a fitnefs antecedent toandin- to every thing powerful its energy. 
pendent of the divine mind, that, inthe Therefore any intelligent being that is not 
Jer of nature, it is fubfequent to the ftrongly confcious of efteem and love to 
termination of the Deity to pive fuch a this fupreme parent and benefactor of the 
ing a place in his creation: for could univerfe, and of an habitually prevailing 
o¢ fappofed of any fenfible being, that regard to the laws of virtue in the parti- 
m actually exilted, or that the idea cular view of his having eftablithed them, 
bay met Was never prefentin the divine mind, betrays in this (to fay the leaft of it) the 
that te poodnefs and perfection of very imperfect ftate of its moral dilpofi- 
© Deity had never determined its exilt- tions and habits. 


ul 
mec 


ie oe where in this cafe had been the ft- Our love of God is the fupreme exer 
ae fenfible pleafure to it, and for cife of our moral fenfe. We intuitively 
Vou. 4k perceive 
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perceive the excellency, and readily ac- 
knowledge the dclightfulnefs of loving 
him who is fupremely fair and fovereign- 
Sy good, all-loving and all-lovely, the 
firit, greateit, and wifelt of beings. The 
nore we dwell on the contemplation of 
this great object, in proportion mult we 
fee] an ever-growing conicioufnefs of our 
obligation to love, to revere and obey 
him; of an obligation fo far from being 
in the leaft degree irkfome, that it {weet- 
Jy engages our whole fouls: the more 
that our fenfe of it prevails, and our 
compliance with it becomes habitual, the 
more eff.ctually it difinthrals us from the 
tyranny of irregular paffions, recovers 
the true liberty and tranquillity of our 
fouls, reinftates confcience in its place of 
fupremacy, and rellorey the government 
of reafon. 

For not only does the moral fenfe, bet 
rea‘on allo perceive this obligation. “That 
faculty, by attending to the nature and 
relations of things, and the eftadlifhed 
connexion of eaufes and confequences, 
diicovers it tobe indifpenfably requilite to 
our happinefs, that we love the Deity, 
and conform to his will. Thus we per- 
ceive, that we are under all imaginable 
obligations to love and regard him who 
is the author of being and orler; who 
determined the courfe of nature to be up- 
on the fide of univerfal benevolence; 
who endued us with that moral fenfe 
which difcerns the native worth of vir- 
tue, and gives an high relith of pleafure 
to every action of the hind, and fo made 
us capable of fealting on moral enjoy- 
ments, which are the molt exquifite and 
fublime ; who beftowed on us that rea- 
fon, which, by the obfervation of con- 
nexions, difcovers what moft effectually 
conduces to our nltimate good; in a 
word, without whom no obligation could 
take place, nor accefs be had to happi- 
nefs of any kind. 

Thus it appears, that we ftop too foon, 
when, in undertaking to ailign the true 
Principle of virtue, we reft in the nature 
and relations of things, without proceed- 
ing farther, and taking into confideration 
the perfection of that fovereign mind to 
whom nature and relation owe their ex- 
ilteace; or when we only regard the na- 
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ture of man, and refolve his moral obj}. 
gations into the power of confcience 4s 
their ultimate principle, without carry. 
ing our views forward to that being who 
beitowed the power of con/. ‘ence upon 
him. But if, inftead of inquiring by P 
halves, we proceed in the refearch as fur 
as tought to go, it will be evident, thar 
a full and comprehenfive fchome of 
tue, of its origin and obligations, fep- 
pofes the confideration of the origical 
perfection of God. 

At the fame time we may be fenfble, 
not only that the virtue of any moral a- 
gent is always in proportion to the fen- 
timents of regard he feels for the Deity; 
but alfo that all the obligations to the 
practice of virtue, refolve themlelves into 
the divine authority, as their wltimate 
fource. Thus there is one univertal |v, 
proceeding from the perfection, and 
blifhed by the will of God, in which ol 
other laws are comprehended , and theie- 
fore to obey thofe inferior laws, any o- FF 
therwife than as parts of that juprem: 
Jaw, cannot be truly virtuous obedience BP 
To acknowledge no higher authority of 
oblipacion to virtue, than what arifes trom 
the conftitution of our own nature, ore & 
ven from the harmonious corre‘poncent 
of the univerfal conftitution with 
is to leave out the vital principle of 
whole, and to reft virtue on a dead 
{tead of a living foundation. 

Thus, ‘to follow nature,” or, “Oe 
follow our own proper nature,” or, 
do fo in concert with univerfal nator, 
are not more equivalent among tof 
felves, than they are to following 
God of nature.” And as the 
of virtue, fo the perfeétion of happcCige 
confilts only in complying with his 


figns, and imitating his periect 
to the utmoft of our power. 

The amount of the foregoing 


tions comes in effeét to this, that Hl 
depends on the right order and copii ; 
tion of natural affections ; thet REN 
im a gradual manner from the 
which are felt towards the inferior 
ed conftitutions, to fuch as ere 

that great whole which compr' 
them all; and that it terminates 
in him who is the author and a" § 
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of univerfal nature, himfelf infinitely 


perfect, without whom nature is but a 
relation a chimera, and exiltence 
who idelf an impofhbility. 
spon Upon the whole therefore it may ap- 
by that the author of nature has libe- 
(Tally provided us with thofe qualifications 
that Wluch are neceflary tor the knowledge and 
ge f practice of virtue. Not only are we fur- 
fop- nilhed with {trong affections of kindnefs, 
feeve for the more immediate f{prings 
Sof virtuous actions, but with a reflex 
cio Ppdenfe, determining us to approve with 
pleature of every appearance of kind af- 
(ene gratitude, integrity, and other 
moral {pecies; and all this, not in con- 
the fequence of any previous reafoning, but 
intg a fort of initingtive power, acting as 
timate as that which urges us 
Contult our perfonal fafety on fudden 
emergencies of danger. This fenfe per- 
‘ch the excellency and feels the force 
theresa Che moral obligations in their fulles 
any o-feeestent; as not only requiring us to re- 


geiate in a proper manner our own con- 
Mitstion, to confult the true happinefs of 
ur tellow-men, and to act in every thing 


we 
Uprems 


rity 
to the general conilitution of the 
ore but as further requiring us to 
ndenct ¥ate in our minds fentiments of piety 
prow: atds the Deity. and habits of compli- 
> of the nee with his will, and to animate ovr 
lead in fe oTmance of every moral action by the 
hot explicit references to him in our 


POW Cr, 

or, “fe, Pot virtue is not to be confidered as 
nature, he object of a fo entirely, as toex- 

then ‘ade it from being likewife an objcé& of 
For our nature being 
excited by inftincts, and by images 


MH pood acting upon us by their interven- 


his Featon 1s of courfe awakened, and 
steed to make proper obfervations up- 


n them, on their relations and fubordi- 
‘tions; to difcover that conf{titution in- 
which they ought to be reduced, the 
nehcial tendency of fuch a conftitution, 
i! the correfpondence it ought to bear 
that of the univerfe. It is the fame 
culty which further argues and infers, 
bat the model and original reafon of 
befe conftitutions, and of the relations 
id fitneffes confequent upon them, is 
twherent perfection of the fupreme 


ad, 
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Reafon alfo difcovers, that in confe- 
quence of the eftabhithed connexion of 
things, we cannot enjoy private happi- 
nels, unlefs we conform our behaviour 
to thofe conititutions which have a tens 
dency to the pcod of the whole, which 
correipond to the Deity’s plan, and are 
fipnificant of his gracious intentions. 
Thus, our knowledge of virtue, and of 
courle our regard to it, depends upon a 
rational perception of the connexion be- 
tween publick good and private happt- 
nels, and of the agreement of virtue to 
the relations of things as exiliing in na- 
ture, and ellublifhed in the original plan 
at creation, in a form correfponding with 
the archetypal ideas of the divine mind. 
Hence virtue may be confidered as a /pe- 
cies of truth, and our affent unto it as 
fimilar to that we give to any fpeculative 
propofition, which ts allowed on all hands 
to arife from a perception of the apree- 
ment of ideas. So what a fenfe or in- 
flinét inclines us to chufe as and wore 
thy, the underitanding affents to as expe- 
dient ond proper. In this view the m- 


flinive and rational {chemes do not in- 


terfere as oppolites, but as parts of one 
fcheme harmonioufly accede to the efta- 
blidhment and fupport of the venerable 
laws of morality. Which may be fure 
ther illuftrated by what follows. 

From the fuitablenefs of virtue to the 
general conittitution, to the fupreme ftand- 
ard of excellence, and to the defigns car- 
rying on, fo far as we can obferve them, 
we learn that it is really founded in na- 
ture. In this point of view, virtue isan 
object of the underltanding. For fince 
it is by this faculty that we difcover the 
relation we ftand in to the univerfal 
fyitem, and to the fupreme principle of 
defign; fince by this we learn, that beau- 
ty, order, harmony, and happinefs, are 
predominant in the prefent fyflem, from 
obferving, as far as our view extends, 
that things are fo arranged as to co-ope- 
rate to its g00d; and fince we cannot 
forbear thinking, that the molt reafon- 
able account which can be piven of this 
eftablithment is the benevolence of the 
Deity ; it feems natural to conclude, that 
the underftanding faculty muft approve 
of and acquicfce in that fyltem of moral 
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affections, habits, and offices, as fit and 
proper, which it difcerns regularly tend- 
ing to publick good, tallying with the 
conititution of univerfal nature, and co- 
inciding with the intentions of its author, 
while it is at the fame time moit fuitable 
to our ieee nature and good. As 
the fame faculty difcovers it to be the in- 
tention of the Deity, that we concur with 
his operations for the general good, as an 
indifpenfable condition of attaining our 
own tructt and greateft advantages, it 
hence infers our obligation to regulate 
our minds into a fyilem of virtuous ha- 
bits, fit to produce a train of correfpond- 
ing ‘ices: : and as this obligation arifes 
from that connexion of confequences 
which is eftablifhed by the fixed laws of 
nat ure, it may be called a natural chiiga- 
fica And fince he who has eftablithed 


© In the articles, and indeed throu oh the 
of this ellay, the terms and 
contclence are indifer: minately uted, as being equi- 
‘nt in fignification. But was it alk moll 
to propofe a diftinction, it might perhaps ferve to 
fet this matter in a light fomewhat clearer, and to 
bring the parties in the prefent debate nearer 
accommodation. “Uhe diftinction meant, is as f 
lows. Aloral frie perceives the native worth of 
affections and approves of them as 


} 
wmorally right and eood in chemielves. Cor clerce 
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and 
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16 2 principle more eee ind complex, an 4 dit 
fers trom moral no otherwilc tha te 


fomething more. “Le underitand this, we necd 
only apply what is here fad of the diffrence 
twcen vatural aad mera! Natur. 

tion is What aries from the conor oft par- 
ticular conttitimions with the univerial and with 
the divine will, and from the tendency et moral 
operations to gencral and pe ate eood : this is 
perce: wed by region. OM N what a- 
trom the immed! ate perceplon © f the 
worth and beauty of virn 
genits of the fvitems univerta! and p: 
to the perfect will of their 
ved t by the moral fente. 


pretumed 


nawive 


of contorn ming tu the 
Ad ruc ular and 


1S percel- 


i his latt facu 


} 
author 
ity 


never percecives the intrintick worth of 


a" y Fil i’ OF nor ACADOW- 
ledges its morc] obligation, without the faculty of 


at the fame oWferviry, wr 
z 


of 


h more or lefS 


the concert aleetion o1 


Act n 


te the and good of the ivitems, and of 


pe’ ‘ps TO More oF iets 


n the fame object of pprosation, mav infeniibly 
kad men to attend to them as Thus the 
two powers of moral fea and reaton mav be 


Sppoied to waite ia ope commen aiiation, as 
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the courfe of nature is the only fountain 
of good, and alone can beltow happinels 
on man commentfurate to his 
duration, it follows, that this oblig 
is difcoverable by reafon to be not on ly 
natural, but abfolute and indifp. nfable, 
Should it be objected, That if the .’: 
of good were out of the queftion, ieee 
gular order of nature, the connexion 
of confequences, and the tendencies of 
things, could have no fenfible influence 
in e(tablithing the leaft obligation ; 
be acknowledged, in reply, that there is 
no intention here to found gus 
any fort, on the perceptions ot reator 
independent of that defire: itis onl; 
gelted, that reafon may — nd what 
we have called a natura! cbligutizn, 
tractly from all mera/ feel: ngs f. 3 
fidering the order and conititutions of 
things, 
the objects of that attention are reo 
found together. The complex power which s 
produced “by the coalition, feems to 
what we call cv For by narrowly os 
it, we may perhaps he fonfible, that « 
fvience, at one and the fame time, appre’ 
acuon as worthy and beautiful, as fir, and 
to the truth of things ; that it 
action as bafe and deformed, as unfit, 


and contrary to the fame truth of things. Ae 
“se all this, how 


Cience. 


- 


wilo conael 


much were it to bx 


thatthe common ute of the terms m7 5 
réalon were entirely laid afide in this fi 


that, inftead of fying, more! 

recfon approves, it were faid, cf: 

in One ited a PP Of, which 6 

the fame thing, conjcreneé 
There is indced one cular applics na } 

the term rea/om morals, in which is 

we would be well retained. Fo as has 


iftrated, where the vicws of the une 
{landing concerning the ftate of the cont! 
and ther tendencies, are falfe, or undu 

this contounds and dishgures the im pretix 
natural and moral obligation, or, in ons 
priveris the conk and then 

{at province of 


lor re 


to correct and CXiche 


views. But this of reat nin 
further into the fhate of t! 
world, is not to be confounded with thet Sy * ; 
joms ifiue with the fenie, m mist pera 
the mplex faculty conicience, 

fitt, it re of juit 

light afterwards, and quatify us for de 

from time to time, in what particuler att " 
meatvres of conduct, virt ue, d | vr. 
he ; but by the fecond, apples ther 
ledge fo cathered, foi afcertaiping 
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things, and the connexion of confequen- 
ces concerning good particular and uni- 
verlal, reafon difcovers the natural obli- 
® ootion to virtuous actions to be fo firmly 
Delabliked, that even on fuppotition of 
ble. the mor ul fenfe relifhing or approving any 
which has apprehended to 
ally contrary to that plan of the au- 
hor of nature, we behoved, in fuch cafe, 
Bto reckon our moral fenfe to be fo far de- 
uence wed, that while it remataed fo, it could 
Phe in no fit condition to direct the gene- 
Mra! motive-inttinét, the defire of good, 
at g he cale here fuppofed, is what often 
tony namely, that of a miftaken con- 
fcience, and a falfe inward relith. In 
hich fituation our only advifable con- 
is, to rectify our inward relith, ac- 


sires 
. 


re 
exion 


ere 


Ns of their ob ligati in which 
hinos, Mee Se faid, at acts in fuch full concert, and 

Buch caact time with the aicral jenfe, that b 
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| (lh hich accompanies the perceptions of 
i mak ing up slong with it the complex x 
conicience, and that which ought to go 
in difcovering the harmony of the fyttems, 
fit ly a chict of the wrangling 
y hote of one fide, who fpoufe the tcheme 
foom not to be aware of thi 
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at) approve; as thofe former allow reaton to 
of no other ufe in morals, than for making in 
y aficr, and fetting fairly before the mind, 
, Proper matenals fos judginent , which is the 
reafon that i, ditferent from cont{cience. 
mey be tubjoined, that allowing the opera- 
in morals to be twotcld, as here re- 
ye ited, at may ferve in ime to re- 
Ne an which is pequent ly d ftrong- 
ok urged the rational heme Oy ie 
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An effay on virtue and harmony, 
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cording to the cautious deductions a rea- 


fon from the general fyiem of nature, as 
has already been thewn in the preceeding 


arr. 


Hence we are led to infer the authori- 
ty of confcience to be only delegated and 
limited ; and that, notwithitanding its 
more immediate faperintendence of the 
inferior in{tincts and propentities of the 
private fyitem, this is by no means fair- 
ly warranted or legally fapported, unlefs 
When its cetermimations are confiltent 
with the order of univerfal nature, and 
with the intentions of the Deity. His 
will, his conttitutions and operations, 
relative to publick and private pood, are 
at once its canon and confirmation. 
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Anfwers to the Introduétion [285.] to 
the Rea/ans of Diffent. 


{The Introduétion was prefixed to a printed 
copy of the Reafons of Diflent; and theie An- 
fwers to it were prefixed to the Anfwers to the 
Reafons of Diffént. — The motto of the Introdu- 
étion was — pro focis; and that of the Anfiwers to 
it was — pro aris & focis.} 


time of making proper anfwers 


to the reafons of diffent entered a- 
gainit the refolution of the lait general 
aillembly is come, and they are now pu- 
blithed to the world ; and will, it is ho- 
ped, remove abundance of the prejudice 
which hitherto has prevailed againit ap- 
plying to parliament, and reprefenting 
the diltreffed condition of many of the mi- 
nilters of the church of Scotland by rea- 
fon of the lownefs of their ttipends. 

All that the clergy of Scotland need 
afk, is, that the whole may be read with 
candourand impartiality, by every per- 
fon into whole hands they may happen 
to come, 

There feems to have been no need of 
an introduction to the reafons of diflent, 
norto the anfwers to them; nor thould 
the publick have been troubled with any 
thing of that fort to introduce the follow- 
ing anfwers, if it had not become fome- 
what neceifary, to correct the miltakes 
in point of fact which the author of the 
introduction to the reafons of diffene has 
fallen into, and to make fome obferva- 
tions upon it, 

One obfervation muft occur to every 
unbiaffed perfon, That the ftyle of this 
performance is bitter, and very little re- 
{fpectful to the minilters of the church of 
Scoiland, and calculated to give a bad 
imprethon of them and their condué, 
to make the reafons of diilent to relith 
the more. 

The clergy had indeed nothing better 
to expect from one who, tho’ he pretends 
to havea very preat concern for the pood 
of the church of Scotland, has moft un- 
happily dropt a part, and a molt refpeét- 
fol part, of the fentence from which he 
has taken his motto; which it was proper 
to reitore, as the debate, fo far as re- 
fpects the clergy, is truly pro gris @ 
pris, 


514  Anfwers to the introduEtion to the reafons of diffent. Vol. xii, 


It is putting things in an odious, but 
an unjuit light, to mention the misfor. 
tune Scotland lately felt by an unpro- 
voked rebellion, (which of all other loyal 
fubjeéis the clergy felt molt), and that 
now, when that is quathed, it is her 
misfortune to fee a body of men who 
have been preaching and praying for the 
peace and quiet of his Majelty’s govern- 
ment, become the firlt to difturb it. 

Whatever way this author may con- 
ftruct things, the clergy are confcious 
to themfelves, that they have not the 
molt diftant intention to difturb his Ma- 
jelty’s mild and gracious government. 

It is too fevere an imputation upon 
the clergy, to alledge, that the projected 
application is flatly contradictory to what 
they have been ferioufly preaching and 
praying for, And if any dilturbance a- 
rifes from their application, it cannot be 
imputed to them ; but to others, who 
have {pared no pains to make an oppo: 
fition to it as great as could be. 

That the clergy of Scotland not only 
call themfelves Whigs, but are really {0, 
is what their greatc{t enemics mutt sc- 
knowledge. That they brand thofe who 
oppofe them with the name of Facolites, 
is not true; nor do they think they are 


at liberty todo fo. The clergy think they & 


have their reward by being ////ig« from 
principle ; and the author is the fiift maa 
who ever took it upon him to fuppote the 
contrary. 

The general affembly has done no mort 
than to come to a refolution which feem 
ed once to be approved of without 2 ¢i- 
vifion; and this the reafons of ditlent 
themfelves admit. It was the bufinefs of 
the committee appointed, to anfwer thela 
reafons ; and it is hoped they have 20° 
fwered them without fhewing any ill-n% 
ture or bad manners. Nor is the aflem 
bly or their committee bound to aniw 
for voluntiers who may undertake the" 
caufe, and whofe fervour may carry - 
beyond the rules of decency, as we! * 
this author has been carried out of 2“ 
for the caufe he efpoufes. sl 

It would be a ftrange divifion, if 
the judgment and all the reafon were °? 
on one fide, efpecially of a very '™ 


minority, and nothing but folly ae 
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